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You sometimes find a grocer who does not sell SEMOLA. 
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EXPLORING IN NORTHERN JUNGLES 


Il.—GREAT CENTRAL LAKE AND THE ALBERNI 


By W..W. BOLTON 


HE delight of a traveler 
is great when, after 
days of journeying 
and keen expecta- 
tion, he first sights a 
long-looked-for  ob- 
ject. Such were our 
feelings on reaching 
the head of Great 
Central lake. This is 
an ideal spot for. 
a month’s sojourn, 
where the tastes of 
the artist, the hunter, 
the fisherman, and 
the mountaineer, can 

be gratified to the fullest extent, the only 

difficulty being its inaccessibility. The 
trout fishing is superb. Two mountain 
streams flow into the lake, and where these 
mingle their flood with its waters innumer- 
able trout were seen, running up to six and 
eight pounds. We captured fifteen before 
breakfast, the smallest weighing two and 
the largest four and a half pounds, and 
delicious eating they were, pink-fleshed and 
firm. This spot in the month of May would 
i veritable anglers’ paradise. 
reat Central lake is, as the name would 
ewhat imply, the largest in the island 
ve computed its length at thirty miles 
foot Mount Arrowsmith stands guard 
Hetween theme 
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its course is so devious that it is difficult 
even to discover its general direction. 

The scenery here has lost its grandeur. 
There are few bold precipices of rocks run- 
ning sheer to its edge, no waterfalls dash- 
ing and hurling themselves from giddy 
heights. Its low hills are thickly covered 
with timber of no great size, and we missed 
that majestic background of snowy mount- 
ain peaks, which, in the north, is one of the 
chief sources of beauty. 

Three miles from the head of the lake, 
facing southwest, we came quite by acci- 
dent upon a curious hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tion, deeply engraved upon the face of a 
sloping rock. Its antiquity is undoubted, 
from the worn surface of the cutting. 
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surprised Campbell here by yielding the su- 
premacy to man. 

“Except in isolated cases,” she said, “he 
achieves better results because he has the 
physical strength to endure the strain of 
continuous effort.” 

A more worldly man would have suspected 
subtle flattery in this concession, but Marion 
looked so sweet, so dainty, so exquisitely 
refined, as she thus expressed herself that 
Campbell saw, in the somewhat equivocal 
compliment, only another phase of charac- 
ter which he had already found dangerously 
bewildering. 


One night, when the conversation turned 
upon books, as it frequently did, he sug- 
gested a visit to his library. Mrs. Ather- 
ton immediately acquiesced. Neither no- 
ticed the vivid blush on Marion’s cheeks, 
for twilight had merged into starlight. 
Shortly after the lake episode she had seen 
lines of deep perplexity and trouble furrow 
his brow as he sat in his accustomed chair 
before the fire. She hastily dropped the 
curtain and never again deliberately watched 
him unawares. As she now crossed the 
threshold of the room a strange unaccount- 
able feeling of shyness stole upon her. . Her 
eyes fell under the penetrating, intense 
gaze which had impelled her to raise them. 
Mrs. Atherton was not unconscious of this 
by-play and with ready tact she dispelled 
Campbell’s self-consciousness. Recalled to 
himself, the lover remembered he was host. 
With the pride of a dilettante he brought 
forth from the shelves his literary treas- 
ures: editions de luxe and rare old editions, 
illuminated parchments and literary curios 
from everywhere. The modern room was 
not inharmonious with the old collec- 
tion,— possibly the etchings, which filled 
every available space, formed the connect- 
ing link between the old and the new; or 
perhaps the musty fragrance, so delicious 
to a collector of old books, assimilated with 
the odor of printer’s ink hardly yet dry in 
the periodicals and current literature which, 
truth to tell, lay yet uncut upon the table. 

What was the matter with Marion, who 

dearly loved beautiful things, that she was 
not in touch tonight with all this wealth? 
She marveled at herself, but in spite of her 
most strenuous effort she could not be re- 
sponsive and was not.sorry when Mrs. Ath- 
erton rose to take leave. 


When Campbell returned to his fireside 
he boldly faced the truth which he could 
no longer disguise from himself. He was 
in love, and fully realized the fact, not with 
the conventional ideal whom he had ex- 
pected some day to meet and marry, but 
with a creature of moods, who bewitched 
him one moment to repel him the next,— 
who baffled him at all times. She was a 
flirt,— he despised flirts. If not a woman 
suffragist then she was something close 
akin to it, and he abhorred anything verging 
upon woman’s rights; but that which troub- 
led him more than all else, was a certain 
mystery which seemed to veil her personal- 
ity. Again and again he had tried to in- 
duce her to talk about herself, her daily 
life, her home surroundings; she never 
seemed to evade his questions, but the an- 
swers were unsatisfactory. One day they 
had walked home together from a tennis 
tournament and Marion had spoken enthusi- 
astically of the day’s events. He had re- 
plied in the serious tone which was essen- 
tially a part of himself:— 

“You must not forget, Miss Moore, that 
June is but an incident, not the real life of 
Seattle. The seductive scent of clover is 
not always here to lure us out of doors; we 
are enjoying our vacation now after a year 
of hard, oftentimes discouraging, work; you 
have not seen us in our dark moods; when 
our snow mountains are hidden from view 
for days and weeks at a time behind fog 
bank and storm cloud myriads of blue devils 
come out to torment us.” 

“T wish you would not suggest dark days 
when I am reveling in sunshine. Why dis- 
pel my illusions, for before the clover fades 
I shall be in California the land of eternal 
sunshine?” There was a touch of resent- 
ment in her voice as she thus answered 
him. 

He felt that his dark day was near at 
hand. A more frivolous man would have 
said so, but he remarked, instead: “| hap- 
pen to have been in San Francisco, hence 
know that ‘land of eternal summer’ does 
not apply to that section of California.” And 
then he abruptly asked, “How do you occupy 
yourself on rainy days?” 

“ Exactly as I do on sunny days,” she an- 
swered. “I adapt my dress not my occu- 
pation to the weather. Speaking of clover,” 
she added irrelevantly, “1 suppose it is 
your State flower?” 
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The ambiguous reply and abrupt change 
of topic irritated him more than he cared 
to admit to himself, but no gentleman could 
disregard so pointed an intimation, so he 
answered as graciously as his mood per- 
mitted,-— 

“No, that honor was conceded by a major- 
ity vote to the rhododendron.” 

“T do not much wonder,” she said. “I 
bought some of those gorgeous pink blos- 
soms this morning from a man who had just 
brought them in from the mountains. They 
were still wet with the dew and deliciously 
fragrant; but it strikes me that the palm 
was awarded to beauty rather than merit, 
inasmuch as you have to pay for your State 
flower while clover grows wild in your 
streets.” 

“The palm usually is awarded to beauty, 
but for heaven’s sake do not tell people in 
San Francisco that clover grows wild in our 
streets,” was the half cynical, half humor- 
ous reply. 

He recalled this conversation now and 
sighed, for it was but one of many similar 
instances. What was this impalpable, in- 
tangible something which fretted him almost 
beyond endurance? That she was a lady, 
he did not question. Everything betokened 
her gentle birth and breeding; besides, she 
was Mrs. Atherton’s guest, but she might 
have dropped into their midst from the 
clouds or risen from the sea, so disconnected 
did she seem to be with a past. This man 
from the old world with centuries behind 
him was struggling against tradition, try- 
ing to measure a lady by the new world 
standard and ended by measuring her on 
the scale of love. 

After this he saw her daily, but never by 
any chance alone. He took Mrs. Atherton 
frankly into his confidence and she smil- 
ingly suggested a Country club expedition. 
Hence, one beautiful moonlight night, while 
the air was still perfumed with clover, 
Marion found herself in the midst of about 
twenty members of the club seated before 
a huge bonfire on Bainbridge island, across 
the sound but within sight and easy access 
of Seattle. 

The Country club is the feature of sum- 
mer life in Seattle, and the feature of the 
Country club is the bonfire built at sun- 
down on the beach. The blue, copper-col- 
ored flame leaps into the air like the serpents 
shot from a Fourth of July fire rocket, and 


far and wide the reflection of it may be 
seen in the waters of the sound, while bits 
of burning embers float off in the distance, 
suggestive of huge glow worms, visible one 
instant, extinguished the next. From time 
to time the fire is replenished from the un- 
limited supply of material at hand, as neces- 
sity requires, or one of the party seated in 
the vicinity feels the inclination to feed the 
flame as one intuitively skims a pebble upon 
astream. Such a fire is a natural inspira- 
tion to song and story, and each guest con- 
tributes his share to the the general enter- 
tainment; but wo betide sweethearts who 
play the ostrich trick in this circle. Camp- 
bell was wise enough to realize that this 
was but a noisy prelude to the song which 
he was content for this evening to leave un- 
sung, — sure in his own heart. 

Marion never knew just how it came 
about, but the next day she found herself 
alone with him in the forest; a net-work of 
fir interlaced. overhead, a tangle of fern, 
wild roses, and clover, under foot. 

Again she yielded to the powerful mag- 
netic influence which, against her will, forced 
her to raise her eyes to his; but this time, 
he would not permit her to lower them. 

“Marion!” 

Her color deepened as he uttered her name. 

“Marion,” he repeated, “did you read my 
secret, my involuntary confession the other 
night?” He did not specify what night. 

She answered simply without affectation 
or subterfuge, “ Yes.” 

“You know that I love you — that I wish 
you to be my wife —have known it for a 
fortnight.” 

He folded his arms tightly across his 
breast, as though nerving himself to bear 
inevitable pain, and silently paced back and 
forth; then coolly ignoring her recent re- 
buff, he seated himself by her side, saying 
with characteristic directness, — 

“Why have you avoided me?” 

He knew she would not deny the fact but 
he was not prepared for her reply,— 

“Because I feared I should get hurt if | 
came betweeh Don Quixote and his wind- 
mills.” 

A lurking smile in the brown eyes left no 
room for doubt that she was laughing at 
him; but fortunately curiosity overcame the 
feeling of nervous irritability which was 
fast gaining possession of him, and he asked 
with amusing frankness,— 
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“How do you know that I have been 
fighting wind-mills?” 

“ Because I hold the key to the situation.” 

This was more than even a lover’s patience 
could endure, and it must be admitted that 
Campbell was not a patient lover. He him- 
self hardly realized how stern was his intona- 
tion, as he said: — 

“Would you mind speaking English? 
This is not a laughing matter to me, what- 
ever it may be to you.” 

“Nor is it such to me.” She spoke in a 
low tone, with a tremor about the sensitive 
lips which did not suggest laughter. 

Instantly he recovered himself, and spoke 
tenderly but withal gravely :— 

“You know my secret, my beloved. Will 
you not tell me yours? Why do you never 
speak of your home life?” 

Blushing crimson, she handed him a slip 
of paper which she took from her pocket- 
book, —at the same time restoring to it a 
four-leaf clover which fell into her lap from 
the unfolded paper. 

He read aloud: — 


A Seattle round-trip ticket that vou will. 
JOHN ARCHER. 
A lottery ticket that I will not. 
MARION MOORE. 


Will what?” he asked with ill-concealed 
anxiety. 

“Will speak of my work, my real life 
work,” she answered. 

Campbell could hardly have said that he 
felt enlightened by her reply, but he expe- 
rienced a feeling of relief. There was a 
moment of uninterrupted silence. Then 
with a palpable effort she continued: — 

“It is a foolish joke, a silly jest, Mr. 
Campbell. I am not the fashionable society 
girl | have appeared to be. I am merely 
posing as a summer girl while on leave of 
absence from an office, where I earn my 
daily bread. As the steamer was about to 
sail Mr. Archer bet that I could not leave 
my work behind me and I accepted the 
wager without realizing that I was weaving 
for myself a tissue of deceit,-—for I soon 
saw that I should inevitably lose the wager 
unless I eliminated the entire life of which 
work forms so essentiala part. My adapta- 

. bility to the assumed character surprises 
me. I wonder if the butterfly forgets the 
grub state,” she said with a sigh. 

The sigh was music in Campbell’s ears, 


but he did not ask her which state she pre- 
ferred. Neither did he remind her that the 
butterfly could not return to the grub state. 
He asked her instead: 

“‘How about woman’s rights? Not con- 
nected with your life work, I hope?” 

“No,” she replied, “the bread-winners 
are not the women who cry for suffrage, 
they leave the search for grievances to the 
leisure class who have time to look for them. 
But,” she added with a merry twinkle in her 
eyes, “do not fancy that I am going to re- 
pudiate any sentiments which I may have 
expressed on that subject.” 

Campbell ignored the challenge and val- 
iantly suppressed the sigh of satisfaction 
which rose to his lips. Discretion is the 
better part of valor, besides he had some- 
thing of more importance on hand. 

“You forgot to tell me, Marion,” he whis- 
pered, “ that you love me — that you will be 
my wife.” 

“You forgot to ask me,” was her reply. 

He immediately rectified the omission and 
this time she did not avoid the hands which 
lessened the distance between the brown 
eyes and the gray. 

Presently he asked: “Who is John Archer? 
What is he to you?” 

* A friend,” was the concise reply, 

“What are you to him?” 

“ Nothing.” 

There was a quizzical expression in his 
eyes as he remarked: 

“Rather one-sided, is it not?” then added 
with his usual gravity, “This may have been 
a foolish jest to you, but it was not so to him. 
You have lost your wager. Would you have 
taken money from him if you had won it?” 

He did not repeat the question, which was 
answered by a vivid blush and downcast eyes. 

Hugh Campbell was a man and loved 
Marion Moore; John Archer was a man and 
loved Marion Moore; hence the former pen- 
etrated the motive of the latter. Thegrub 
develops into the butterfly through the 
chrysalis of forgetfulness and would not, if 
it could, return to its former state. Neither 
on the other hand may a woman accept 
money from a man who loves her without 
giving her love in exchange. Archer was 
hedging; but he had reckoned without his 
host, who with intense satisfaction, mailed 
to him a lottery ticket, addressed by a 
woman’s hand. 

It was not a winning number. 
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Worp has reached us that the 
managers of one of the corpora- 


h : : ; 
va tions named in Doctor Cothran’s 
Alaskan ’ ‘ ‘ 

‘ article on Alaska feel aggrieved 
Corporations 


at the publication of the article 
and deny its truthfulness. They 
say that they are so well known and of so firmly estab- 
lished a reputation that we should have assumed that 
an article reflecting on them was false, or at least 
have given them a chance to refute it in private before 
publishing. 

Now, we do not see that anybody has just ground 
for complaint, least of all the corporations in question. 
That Doctor Cothran writes from observation and with 
sincerity, his article abundantly shows. It is true 
also that he is not alone in asserting that the animal 
life of the north,—-seals, whales, fish, and the beasts 
of the mainland,— is decreasing in numbers. Doctor 
Cothran says that this is mainly the work of certain 
corporations and that its result is disastrous to the 
natives. He recommends that a commission be sent 
by Congress to ascertain the facts and suggest rem- 
edies. 

It seems to us that the corporations should welcome 
such an investigation. If the result shows no truth 
in the charges, they will have ample vindication. If 
it shows that there is a partial truth,— as for example, 
that the employees, or some of them, of these corpor- 
ations are at fault, that would be most valuable in- 
formation to the companies. If the investigation 
should show that there is a larger measure of truth in 
the statement that all animals are being exterminated, 
and the result should be some adequate control, so that 
the beasts should be preserved,—as it is now being 
tried to preserve the fur seal,— that outcome would 
be of vital moment to the companies, whose prosperity 
depends on the abundance of these animals. Restric- 
tion of indiscriminate slaughter has proved necessary 
to the preservation of any of the larger wild beasts 
wherever the weapons of civilization have been turned 
against them. Such restriction is welcomed by en- 
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lightened self-interest in the cases where it is not 
tried too late. 

Regarding the claims as to personal and business 
standing of the gentlemen mentioned in the first par- 
agraph of this editorial, the OVERLAND is pleased to 
admit them in full. It is in no unfriendly spirit 
toward them, personally or collectively. that we printed 
Doctor Cothran’s article, but simply with the desire to 
arrive at the truth. Our columns, as always, are open 
to a reply from any one who can produce facts in re- 
futation, if only they are presented in a form likely to 
be acceptable to our readers. 

As to a private discussion with the parties inter- 
ested,— a just verdict is far more likely to be reached 
by debate in the OVERLAND’s open forum with the 
great public as jury. 


THAT the public is ready to 
consider this matter and anxious 


petal to know the truth is proved by 
Demaretier the fact that the OveRLAND’s 
in Alaska 


articles on Alaska are attracting 
great attention East and West. 
Quotations and criticisms, mostly commendatory, are 
appearing in the principal newspapers of Chicago, New 
York, and generally throughout the country. The 
following editorial from the New York Avening Post, 
of September 10th, accompanies a column extract 
from Doctor Lincoln Cothran’s article; while the day 
before the same influential paper had a long extract 
from the first of our Klondike series :— 


Attention is invited to the article in the last OvER- 
LAND MONTHLY on the pitiable condition of the na- 
tives of Alaska. We republish a portion of this ar- 
ticle elsewhere. It appears that these Esquimaux 
and their country have been exploited by three corpor- 
ations whose headquarters are at San Francisco, to 
such a degree that they are much reduced numbers 
and so straitened by poverty that many die of starva- 
tion every year. Their condition is much worse than 
it was under Russian rule. They have been cheated 
unmercifully by the white men who have gone there. 
They are a simple-minded, honest, industrious folk. 
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They have been treated by the monopolists who have 
got possession of their country with greater barbarity 
than ever the slaves of the South were in the old 
times. Indeed, the Southern slaves multiplied rapidly, 
which is best proof that they had food, shelter, and 
medical care, but the natives of Alaska are declining 
in numbers for the want of things they had in abund- 
ance before we took them under our care. The pic- 
ture drawn of them by the writer in the OVERLAND is 
positively sickening. It calls for both investigation 
and redress on the part of the government and for 
private relief on an extensive scale. We trust that 
the Indian Rights Association in the absence of any 
other organized charity, will take the lead in this 
matter, and that the authorities at Wasnington may 
not be so exclusively absorbed in the rights of the 
seals as to overlook those of the men, women, and 
children, of Alaska. It should be added that the criti- 
cisms of the writer in the OVERLAND are not directed 
against the lessees of the seal islands (the North 
American Commercial Company), but against other 
corporations which control the fur trade and fisheries 
of the mainland. 


Alaskan Articles that have Appeared in the 
Overland 


Fur Seals, Captain C. M. Scammon, Nov., 1869. 

Sea Otters, Caftcin C. A/. Scammon, Jan., 1870. 

Sea Elephant Hunting, Captain C. A/. Scammon, 
Feb., 1870. 

Seal Islands of Alaska, Captain C. M/. Scammon. 
Oct., 1870. 

The Aleutian Islands, Caf/ain C. A/. Scammon, 
Nov., 1870. 

Northern Whaling, Cuf/ain C. Al. Scammon, June, 
1871. 

Cook’s Inlet, Alaska, /V’. 7. /ivthe, Jan., 1872. 

Kodiac and Southern Alaska, /1. 7. Wythe, June, 
1872. 


The Orea, Cupiain C. WM. Scammon, July, 1872. 

A Russian Boat-Voyage, Captain C 
Dec., 1875. 

The Cruise of the Corwin, C. Z. Hooper, the Calj- 
fornian, Feb. and Mar., 1882. 

The Seal Islands of Alaska, George Wu) 
July, 1883. 

To Alaska, Agnes AZ. Manning, March, 1884. 

Alexander Andreavich Baranoff, /17//2am Gonz 
neur Morris, Jan., 1884. 

About St. Michaels and the Yukon, G 
man, Aug., 1884. 

Fish Nets and Glaciers Lidwards Roberts, Feb. 
1895. 

A Defeated Success — The Story of the Russian or 

Collins Telegraph, Jane A/arsh Parker, July, 1888. 

About the Stikine, Captain C. A/. Scammon, March, 
1890. 

Down the Yukon, [i @//iam A. Redmond, June, 
1891. 

An Alaskan Summer, J/iée/ AH. Closson, Oct. 
1892. 

The Dance of Peace, 4una J/. Bugbee, May, 1893. 

The Thlinklets of Alaska, 42a A/. Bugive, Aug., 
1893. 

Fort Ross and the Russians, Cher/es S. Greene, 
July, 1893. 

A Voyage Northward, /. De Laguna, July, 1894. 

A Note on the Purchase of Alaska, £. D. Sawyer, 
Aug., 1896. 
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Alexander Baranof, Arthur J/nkersley, July 
1897. 
Mining on the Klondike, George Chapman, Sept., 


1897. 


Alaska by Land and Sea, Zinco/n Cothran, M. D., 
Sept., 1897. 








@ Guesses atthe Riddle of Existence! 


A DESTRUCTIVE book, fit for gloomy souls such as 
the well known and talented author has come to be. 
It leaves the reader uncertain as to what he himself 


'Guesses at the Riddle of Existence. By Goldwin 
Smith, D.C. L. Macmillan & Co.: New York: 1897. 


should hold or what the Professor’s real mind is upon 
the subjects treated. These are five in number: Ex- 
istence in Itself, the Old Testament, a Future Life, 
Miracles, Morality and Theism, and are commentaries 
on well known works. If one has read “Social Evolu- 
tion,” by Kidd, “The Ascent of Man,” by Drummond, 
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and “ Foundations of Belief,” by Balfour, then he should 
read the Professor’s criticism herewith given. They 
are but guessers, and yet one is compelled to say that 
he is worse off than they. “Lux Mundi” seems to give 
him cause for some modicum of pleasure, because in 
that writ, the old beliefs are tampered with. Salmond’s 
“Immortality ” comes under the ban, only to leave us 
utterly inthe dark. “Supernatural Religion” and the 
“Science of Ethics” are dealt with in the same melan- 
choly spirit. It is a pity, well nigh universally felt, 
that so gifted a man should have become so great a 
pessimist. The key-note of all from his pen is one 
that jars on the nerves of men who feel the strong 
healthy throb of life within them. Why labor only to 
destroy? The time is not yet past when man can put 
forth his hand to build. To the layman the field of 
theology is open; for it is of no more paramount im- 
portance to the clergy than to him; but the layman 
has something more to do than to show up with 
slightly veiled scorn what he may think to be “old 
wives’ fables,” he should give at the same time what 
to him appears to be the truth. 


The Gadfly! 


The Gadfly is like the play “Secret Service”: you 
cannot criticise while you are under its spell. After 
you have finished the book, you may think the feeling 
of the son for the father was hysterically sentimental ; 
but you do not stop to think while you are with them. 
It is a book to take off by yourself, for you want no 
interruptions while reading it. Your own life drops 
away, and you are enveloped in the personality of the 
Gadfly. \t would be more than useless to give a 
synopsis of the story; for nothing but the book itself 
could give any idea of the absorbing interest from the 
first page to the last line; and when the cover is closed 
the spell still remains. 


How to Keep Young’ 


No WoMAN —or man even — wants to grow old. 
Every woman, whether possessing it or not, realizes 
the power of beauty and attractiveness. To keep the 
freshness of youth is the great desire of all, and no 
person can read Dorothy Quigley’s pretty little volume, 
How to Keep Young, without getting hints and sug- 
gestions, the practise of which will much aid to push 
away the onward march of time. It is not cosmetics 
that Miss Quigley advises — but exercise, both bodily 
and mental. The book is delightfully written, and is 
full of sound sense. 


'The Gadfly. By E. L. Voynich. New York: Henry 
Holt & Company: 1897. 


*How to Keep Young. By Dorothy Quigley. E. P 
Dutton & Company: New York: 1897. Price seventy- 
five cents. 





The Advanced Music Reader® 


The Advanced Music Reader, by Messrs. Ripley 
and Tapper of Boston, the last and most advanced of 
the Natural Course in Music by these authors, is a 
beautiful volume in binding and typography, but es- 
pecially in exquisite poetry and the graceful musical 
settings which lift this book much above the ordinary 
level of such works. 

Original poems by American authors, such as Mrs, 
Louise Chandler Moulton, Miss Edna Dean Proctor. 
Paul Laurence Dunbar, among many others of greater 
and less merit, grace its pages. 

The music is of the highest character, from such 
composers as Schubert, Raff, Haydn, and Mendelssohn, 
skilfully arranged and adapted by the authors. 

The unison solfeggios for training the voice and 
for elementary reading, scattered throughout the 
book, are very valuable for school work and present 
no greater difficulties than are necessary to advanced 
classes. It would be a very useful book for adult 
choral classes, as the harmonization is complete. 

The chromatic character of some of the accompani- 
ments might be objected to by some voice trainers, 
but these can be omitted as they are entirely inde- 
pendent of the necessary exercises. Altogether it is 
a work which will undoubtedly meet with warm wel- 
come from those who train “the human voice di- 
vine. 


Briefer Notice 


THE author of Lazarus* (of whom it is whispered, 
that Lucas Cleve is only a nom de plume, and the 
writer the daughter of a prominent English lord) has 
given us a novel entirely acceptable, not only for its 
literary merit but for the reverent manner in which 
the great Bible narrative is handled. The book is a 
notable addition to literature which centers around the 
last months of Christ’s life on earth, and will be en- 
joyed as well by the readers of romance as by the 
biblical student and lover of Gospel narratives. 


Art Series [1.,° issued by the Educational Publish- 
lishing Company, contains twenty-four portraits of the 
Presidents of the United States, beautifully executed 
and printed on heavy coated paper. They measure 
eight inches by ten, and are enclosed in a neat port- 
folio. 

3The Advanced Music Reader. By Frederic H. Ripley 


and Thomas Tapper. American Book ,Company: New 
York: 1897. Price $1. 


4Lazarus. A Story of the World's Great Mystery. By 
Lucas Cleve. E. P. Dutton{& Company: New York 
1897. Price $1.50. 


5 Presidents of the United States. Educational Publish- 
ing Company: San Francisco: 1897. Price, $1 50. 

















Sage 


It Is well to have some knowledge of the facts be- 
fore becoming too censorious. For years New Yorkers 
have felt they had a grudge against Manager A. M. 
Palmer, because when he took possession of Wallack’s 
Theater he changed the name to “Palmer’s.” People 
have a strong and tender feeling for their footlight 
favorites, and there was always a sense of resentment 
toward the man who apparently tried to smother a 
name as dear to the public as that of ‘* Wallack.” 
Now comes the information that Mr. Palmer was anx- 
ious to keep the name, but the Wallack heirs insisted 
on having ten thousand dollars a year for the use of 
the name. This is a price that would cause the most 
enthusiastic admirer to pause a moment before com- 
mitting himself. 


THERE is announced a volume containing AZ:moria/s 


of William Cranch Bond, Director of the Harvard 


College Observatory, 1840-59, and of his son, George 
Phillips Bond, Director of the Harvard College Ob- 
servatory, 1859-65, by Edward S. Holden, Director of 
the Lick Observatory. It is to be published at the 
cost of the daughters of George Bond, by C. A. Mur- 
dock & Co., San Francisco, and by Lemcke & Buchner, 
New York. Doctor Holden says: — 


No adequate biography of either of the Bonds is 
available. At the request of the daughters of George 
Bond, I have undertaken to arrange the manuscript 
material in their hands in an orderly form. The con- 
tents are: Chapter I, Life of W. C. Bond, 1789-1859; 
II, Life of G. P. Bond, 1825-1865; ITI, Selections from 
the Diaries of George Bond; IV, Selections from the 
Correspondence of George Bond; V, Account of the 
Scientific Work of the Bonds; Appendixes, giving a 
complete list of their published writings; and Index of 
Proper Names. 

The book will be illustrated. It is hoped by the 
kindness of Professor E. C. Pickering, Director of the 
Harvard College Observatory, to reproduce two fine 
steel engravings of the Great Comet of 1858, and of 
the, nebula of Orion, from the plates of the Anza/s 
H.C. 0. Asmall edition only will be issued. The 
price of a single copy, bound in cloth, including post- 
age, will be two dollars. 
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Mr. EDMUND GossE deplores the fact that men of 
such brilliant intellect as Stevenson, Grant Allen, 
George Moore, Stanley Weyman, and others, should be 
drawn from their métiers of essayist, philosopher, 
scientist, or critic, by the popular demand for novels. 

To an extent Mr. Gosse is right. 
of view it is sad to see the individual step down sey- 
eral rungs of the intellectual ladder to meet the need 
of the multitude. And yet, putting aside all money 
needs (which play a prominent part in the shaping of 
lives), does not the greater good to the greater num- 
ber more than counterbalance the loss to the individ- 
ual? Has not Stevenson through his novels reached 
thousands who would never knowingly have read an 
essay, but who, having once tasted the intoxicating 
pleasure of the feast he sets before them, go on hun- 
grily devouring all he has ever written until they find 
themselves catching their breath over “ Virginibus 
Puerisque,” which they are reading, 0¢ because it is 
is an essay, but because Stevenson wrote it? Many 
who are absorbed while reading George Moore’s pow- 
erful novels, do not realize that they are studying so- 
ciology. Yet their eyes will never again be quite 
closed to the association of cause and effect, or the 
laws of heredity. Again, has not Stanley Weyman 
roused a dormant love of history as surely as “ Henry 
Esmond” urged its readers on to Macaulay? How- 
ever anxious we may be to meet strangers, we are 


From one point 


much more pleased when we come across an old ac- 
quaintance. Thus the average mind will read with 
avidity a criticism by Mrs. Humphry Ward or a scien- 
tific article by Grant Allen, because they are old 
friends who have brought into our lives people that 
have interested us and that we have lived with. All 
the world cannot be highly intellectual or scientific or 
philosophical; and if, in the rush of living in this 
nineteenth century, a few of the loftier intellects will 
give to the large and busy majority glimpses of a 
higher life and suggestions from which noble deeds 
may spring, is it not a case of being blessed. to give 
and blessed to receive? 
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“GOD BRING THE GOOD SHIP SAFE TO PORT” 


ROM where the north keeps frozen state, 

Or where palm-shadowed islands dream, 
Or where dun camels bore her freight 

To shores where ancient cities gleam, 

Or from rich marts where engines scream, 
She comes to us who fondly wait, 
Impatient by the Golden Gate. 


Charles S. Greene. 
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EXPLORING IN NORTHERN 


Ill.—GREAT CENTRAL LAKE AND 


JUNGLES 


THE ALBERNI DISTRICT 


3y W. W. BOLTON AND J. W. LAING 


a 

HE delight of a traveler 
is great when, after 
days of journeying 
and keen expecta- 

tion, he first sights a 

long-looked-for ob- 

ject. Such were our 
feelings on reaching 
Ses the head of Great 
av Central lake. This is 
a an ideal spot for 
oe a month’s sojourn, 
ee where the tastes of 
< the artist, the hunter, 
the fisherman, and 
the mountaineer, can 
be gratified to the fullest extent, the only 
difficulty being its inaccessibility. The 
trout fishing is superb. Two mountain 
streams flow into the lake, and where these 
mingle their flood with its waters innumer- 
able trout were seen, running up to six and 
eight pounds. We captured fifteen before 
breakfast, the smallest weighing two and 
the largest four and a half pounds, and 
delicious eating they were, pink-fleshed and 
firm. This spot in the month of May would 
be a veritable anglers’ paradise. 

Great Central lake is, as the name would 
somewhat imply, the largest in the island, 
and we computed its length at thirty miles. 
At its foot Mount Arrowsmith stands guard, 
at its head Split mountain. Between these 
two sentinels the lake twists and turns, and 


its course is so devious that it is difficult 
even to discover its general direction. 

The scenery here has lost its grandeur. 
There are few bold precipices of rocks run- 
ning sheer to its edge, no waterfalls dash- 
ing and hurling themselves from giddy 
heights. Its low hills are thickly covered 
with timber of no great size, and we missed 
that majestic background of snowy mount- 
ain peaks, which, in the north, is one of the 
chief sources of beauty. 

Three miles from the head of the lake, 
facing southwest, we came quite by acci- 
dent upon a curious hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tion, deeply engraved upon the face of a 
sloping rock. Its antiquity is undoubted, 
from the worn surface of the cutting. 





INDIAN ROCK INSCRIPTION, ON GREAT CENTRAL LAKE 
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BRIDGE BUILDING ON THE ROAD TO MINERAL CREEK, 
ALBERNI 


What it represented, it would be hard to 
say. Suggestions were hazarded of music, 
slaves, fish, and trees, logs, and seven- 
branched candlesticks, all combined — the 
last named naturally coming from the brain 
of the reverend member of the party. The 
rock was photographed and a sketch made, 
and the Alberni Indians were consulted on 
arrival, but they were unable to elucidate 
its meaning. The sketch was forwarded to 
Professor Franz Boas of the Smithsonian 
Institution at Washington, who is perhaps 
as deeply versed as any man living in Van- 
couver Indian lore. His opinion is that it 
is identical in age and character with one 
he saw on Sproat’s lake, and is probably 
the work of an extinct race of Indians who 
were known to inhabit this lake a century 
and a half ago. 

If it is desired to interpret the records 
of this particular tribe, it is necessary to 
be familiar with all the features of their 
life. The various tribes of the west coast 
of the island attribute ail their carvings to 
their deity, Quotiath, but they are unable 
even to guess at their meaning. As a mat- 
ter of fact, all the lakes of the interior 
were visited by Indians at the time when 
they fasted and prayed in the wilderness, 
unti! they believed spirits appeared to 
them. It is also known that several tribes 
of the Pacific coast left records of such 
events on rocks, either painted or sculpt- 
ured. The traditions of the Indians of 
Vancouver island often refer to revelations 
made at their lakes, particularly those 
above the Nimpkeesh river, but it is also 
known that one clan of the Nimpkeesh had 


their villages in early times very far up the 
river. 

Professor:Boas thinks it is impossible to 
tell for certain what the carving means. It 
may represent a canoe with thwarts, but 
that would hardly explain the central slant- 
ing bar; or it may be a tally or a record of 
a certain number of feasts. Mr. Joseph 
Mackay, of the Indian Office in Victoria, 
British Columbia, is of opinion that the in- 
scription is in commemoration of the dead 
whose remains had been deposited in boxes 
on atree for security from predatory ani- 
mals. The tree was probably burned by 
forest fires, with the boxes and their con- 
tents, and the nearest relatives adopted the 
plan of keeping their friends in remem- 
brance by carving this inscription on the 
site of the tree. 

Each box was represented by double lines; 
the cross beam was lashed to the tree by 
withes and supported a stage for ladders, 
as the latter would not reach the sites of 
the higher boxes from the ground. In the 
course of a paper read by Mr. Mackay be- 
fore the Natural History Society of British 
Columbia, he called attention to the condi- 
tion of the Indian at the period when these 
marks were probably made, and to certain 
strong points in his character and habits of 
thought which even now are still prominent, 
and may readily be observed even under his 
present altered surroundings. 


The Indian [he said] is but little hampered with con- 
ventionalisms, he is a creature of circumstances. His 
movements are mainly actuated by expediency, and in 
carrying out his objects he applies to his use such 
means as may be most conveniently within his reach. 
If he be in want of food and have neither arms nor 
fishing tackle, he will kill grouse by throwing stones 
at them, or drown the marmot out of his hole by lead- 
ing water into it, or failing a water supply, he will 
smoke the animal out. If he have water to cross and 
no suitable vessel to carry him over, he will construct 
a raft of dry wood with willow or cedar withes and 
cross on that. or in the spring time when stranded 
floes of ice abound along the shores, he will push one 
afloat and use that to take him over. He shows great 
regard for his deceased relatives and reverence for the 
dead in general. He believes that the souls of the 
departed haunt the localities in which their bodies are 
sepulchered, that those of his enemies if angered by 
the desecration of their remains might cause him un- 
told injury, and that the souls of his friends, if their 
mortal remains be neglected, might fail to assist him 
in his daily vocations, as he believes they do when they 
are not offended. 

Before suitable implements for burying were ob- 
tainable by him, the Indian deposited the remains of 
his departed friends where they were least liable to 
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FALLS BELOW 


be disturbed, sometimes on a high scaffold at the crest 
of a bald promontory, at other times in a canoe on a 
bare, rocky islet; failing these, a well-grown detached 
tree with all but the lower branches removed and the 
top lopped off was used. The body immediately after 
death was folded and bent so as to fit into a box about 
thirty inches in length; the more wealthy Indians 
sometimes cleaned the skeletons after the flesh had 
decayed and placed the bones in a smaller box; some- 
times the bones of several Indians were placed in the 
same box. Banners of colored fabrics were hung at 
the cemeteries to distinguish them and thus prevent 
desecration. The Indian loved to commemorate im- 
portant events in his life by certain marks or monu- 
ments, the meaning of which would be handed down 
traditionally by his descendants until these last were 
all extinct or had removed to other parts of the cbun- 
try; rude figures painted in red ochre on the faces of 
sheltered precipices, pyramids of deer-horns and bones 
where a great feast had been held, arrows in the clefts 
of rocks where a battle had been fought —all these 


* are instances of this habit. 


Under their early conditions few families existed in 
direct line for more than three or four generations; 
murders, raids, intertribal wars, epidemic diseases, and 
starvation, caused a constant change amongst the 
leaders of the different bands; sometimes a band would 


‘ be starved out by being prevented access to their fish- 


ing and hunting grounds through the enmity of power- 
ful neighbors. 


Whatever the elucidation of this rock in- 
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SPROAT’S LAKE 


scription may be, it was an extremely inter- 
esting discovery and numerous inquiries 
from anthropological, antiquarian, and royal 
societies in Europe, America, and Austral- 
asia, have been made regarding it. 

The totems of the Vancouver Indians are 
everybody’s wonder, and their history is 
interesting and instructive. 

When a child is born, a bird or beast is 
given to it as a guardian angel. The name 
of any animal which the child can pronounce 
after attempting to talk, or when crawling 
about, the first bird or beast that crosses 
its path, is given as its totem. These names 
which one at a time become the child’s are 
often of a common character. When the 
child is old enough to save money and ac- 
quire property, these treasures are passed 
over to the chief of the tribe as a gift. At 
such times the members of the tribe assem- 
ble at a great dance, and the chief presents 
the child with a new name and a higher 
rank and a crest as a distinguishing mark 
of it. This usually happens to a girl in her 
teens. The mother invariably has a crest 
which she transmits to her child. 
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The father’s crest, on the other hand, 
goes for nothing and is never perpetuated. 
This custom goes back beyond history or 
tradition, probably thousands of years. If 
a man builds a house after taking to him- 
self a wife, he pays ten blankets for the 
beams of his roof, and ten for the totem 
posts. The carver is paid ten blankets for 
every fathom of their length, so that a 
totem post of sixty or seventy feet costs a 
considerable sum. If the builder be a bear, 
a bear ornaments the lowest part of his 
totem, above that are carved the husband’s 
crests or that of any secret society to 
which he belongs. Then comes his wife’s, 
and to top them all her phratry or brother- 
hood, usually some bird, the raven or the 
eagle. 

The totem post is literally the family 
tree; it reveals to the Indian at least, who 
is versed in the secret of its heraldry, all 
the life history of the family whose dwell- 
ing it adorns, and it may have some con- 
nection in its origin with primitive tree 
worship. 

In the fantastic totem post of Alert 
bay, the lowest figure is supposed to be 
the head of a fish, on the top is the soaring 
figure of an eagle. We learn from this 
that the owner of the house to which it is 
attached came from a fish, then took to 
himself a wife from the eagle tribe of man- 
kind. Then reading downward we discern 
that the eldest son of the fish and the eagle 
married into the whale tribe, and so on up 
to date. 

To illustrate the use of charms by the 
Indians, when we were at Friendly cove on 
Nootka sound we were told by the Reverend 
Father Brabant (who has lived for twenty- 
six years amongst the West Coast Indians) 
of an old Indian woman who had died, and 
as is customary, was put into a box made 
of cedar planks, and then taken to a cave 
close to the village. 

It may be here remarked that the Noot- 
kas differ to a certain extent in the way of 
burying their dead from the other tribes of 
the coast. Nearly all, if not all, the other 
tribes, squeeze the body while it is still 
warm into a box, then hoist it on the 
branches of trees or some prominent rock 
or island; the idea being that of respect 


_ for the dead to prevent wolves or dogs from 


feeding on the corpse. 
The Mowachats,— often called Nootkas 


by the whites,— however, have close to 
their village a cave which they use as burial] 
ground, and it was in it that the body of 
the old woman was placed. That she was 
really dead when placed there is not quite 
certain, for last year a young woman was 
supposed to have died in childbirth. She 
was put into a box, and next day an old In- 
dian heard her crying and groaning in the 
recesses of the cave, where she had been 
laid to rest. Very few of the Nootkas die 
in their houses,— they are put out of the 
house, and are, in many cases, allowed to 
perish in misery. 

But to return to the old Indian woman. 
The day after her death, three Indians, the 
leader being Chief McQuinna, stealthily en- 
tered the “Cave of the Dead.” They broke 
open the box used as a coffin for the old 
woman, and then and there proceeded to 
cut some choice pieces from her chest and 
other parts of her body, and having accom- 
plished their work, retired as noiselessly as 
they had entered — each one to his place, 
let us call it for want of a better term, that 
of private devotions, which Chief McQuinna 

and he is not the only one — has in the 
bush, where he keeps his “‘ charms” and re- 
pairs from time to time, especially in the 
winter season, to pray and worship. There 
he keeps the skull of many an old warrior, 
a mighty hunter, or medicine man, and 
holds converse with them as though they 
were alive, ordering them to grant him vic- 
tory over his enemies either at home or 
abroad. He asks them to give him an 
abundance of whales, sea-otters, and bear- 
skins, and prays for a long life and ever- 
lasting exemption from sickness. 

Thus it was with a special object that he 
and his friends mutilated the body of the 
old woman. This custom is carried to such 
an extent, that many Indians, seeing their 
end approach, ask their friends that they 
be taken away before death — the idea of 
mutilation after death being a thought too 
repulsive even for an Indian. 


Do Indians believe in the Unseen? Un- 
doubtedly. But they are a mysterious 
people, and the more they are studied, the 
more convincing proofs they give that no 
white man has ever fathomed the inmost 
heart of an Indian. Indians believe in a 
Being who gives them food, to whom they 
pray, but in most cases they attribute to a 
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FLUME OF THE DUKE 


man or woman -— this is hereditary — the 
credit for the gifts obtained. So they have 
in Nootka a man who causes the presence 
of the herring and the herring spawn at 
the proper season. Another claims the 
honor, and gets the credit, of making the 
dog salmon approach and ascend the rivers. 

Indians believe in a future existence after 
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YORK MINE, ALBERNI 


death. We were told of a young man who 
caught a sea-otter and attributed his good 
luck to his mother who had died a short 
time before; this he told at a feast in the 
presence of the whole tribe. They also 
pray to the dead. An old medicine woman 
is known frequently to enter the “Cave of 
the Dead,” and to have been heard dis- 

















ALBERNI BRIDGE 


tinctly to ask one or more of the deadthere ents are a mere show, to prove that the can- 
to be found, to cure a little boy who was didate is in earnest; they are also a means 
very sick, and whom she was by her super- of flattery, as the greater the chief whose 
stitious practises trying to restore tohealth _daughter is asked in marriage, the more 
and happiness. numerous are the presents, but when the 
The marriages of the Nootkas are as.a_ girl is given up in marriage, all the money 
rule arranged by the parents of the young and presents are returned some time or 
people. The boys are married as young as_ other, or other presents are substituted. 
fourteen or fifteen, the girls as soon as So the gifts are virtually a matter of cer- 
they reach the age of puberty, some of them emony. 
before thirteen. A girl whose mother and Indian marriages are not indissoluble, 
father are alive is preferred to an or- although the Nootkas seldom separate, espe- 
phan, yet the mother-in-law is as objection- cially if their union is blessed with children. 
able an article as with the whites in many Polygamy is becoming rare and only three 
cases. But the Indian isessentially a spec- follow that custom in Nootka at the present 
ulator. Therefore, the parents of the young time, McQuinna being one of them. 
man are in favor of a girl whose parents These people relate many interesting facts 
are alive, because they argue that these about the presence of the Franciscan Fath- 
parents will continue to support their ers in their midst over a hundred years ago. 
daughter by giving her presents, clothing They sing several of their hymns in Spanish, 
and other useful articles. describe the celebration of religious feasts, 
The marriage ceremony is preceded by such as Christmas, and give numerous de- 
gifts of money or presents, but it is not a tails about the Spanish settlement towards 
real bargain,— that is to say, an Indian does _ the close of the last century. 
not really buy a wife for his son, as is The Reverend Father Brabant has spent 
sometimes supposed. The money and pres-__ the last twenty-six years of his life in Chris- 
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tianizing and raising the status of the in- 
habitants of Nootka sound, and is much be- 
loved by them. In his opinion they are ex- 
tremely backward compared with the other 
reservations in theisland. This is explained 
by the fact that they are mostly old men 
and women, and with such people much pro- 

ess cannot be made. They have very few 
children, and the latter are decreasing all 
the time. Consequently, after a couple of 


EXPLORING IN NORTHERN JUNGLES 
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was pleasure after a satiety of wilderness, 
to see at least some arable land and tread 
firmly on an actual road. 

This lake is very irregular in outline, like © 
a long arm and a short one crossed, twenty 
miles in length, surrounded by low hills with 
their ubiquitous firs, higher ranges standing 
some distance back. Excellent fishing is 
reported at the head and foot. 
Alberni is a busy place, for it is the cen- 





INDIAN RESERVATION, ALBERNI RIVER 


generations comparatively few of them will 
be left. 


Our journey from the head to the foot of 
the lake was made pleasantly enough with 
the advantage of a dead calm, and we 
reached Stamps river, which flows out at 
the fort, nine hours after the start. This 
river soon becomes the Alberni river, and 
near by is a lagoon, where we bade good- 
by to the water and made for the woods, 
striking a rough trail of four miles, which 
brought us to Sproat’s lake. We had now 
reached the outskirts of civilization, and it 





ter of both a mining and a farming country. 
It lies at the head of the canal of the same 
name, and besides its easy approach by 
water, there is a wagon road all the way to 
Nanaimo, a distance of fifty-four miles, 
over which a stage runs weekly. It also 
possesses telegraphic communication with 
the outer world, has its hotels and stores, 
its wharf and school, and a young Presby- 
terian “holas the fort” religiously. Here, 
also, is an industrial school for Indian chil- 
dren, and civilization has reached the pres- 
ent day culminating point, in that the 
“bike” has its ardent followers. 
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The Alberni river is a lovely stream, find- 
ing its placid way amid much arable land. 
and giving the nascent town the purest of 
drinking -water. What with the farmer 
and the miner, the woodman and the or- 
chardist, the fisherman and the cattle dealer, 
there is a great future before Alberni, and 


before long will be seen the entry of the 
iron horse, and those silent forests will re- 
sound with its tramp and yell. 

While up to a few months ago the Koote- 
nai mining district monopolized the atten- 
tion of outside capitalists, it has gradually 
become better known that on Vancouver 
island there is mineral wealth that will call 
equal attention to it. It was uphill work 
for Kootenai to gain its just recognition, 
and so will it be for Alberni. Extensive de- 
velopment work is being done on mineral 
claims in the district, a large area of which 
is threaded by veins carrying gold, silver, 
and copper. The indications from surface 
rock are very encouraging, while the acces- 
sibility of the claims, — many being on deep 
water,-— cheap transport charges, an un- 
limited supply of coke, abundance of wood 
and water, and mild climate throughout the 
year, are advantages not to be lost sight of 
by mining investors. 

We paid a visit to the Duke of York hy- 
draulic claim on China creek, which is 
worked on Californian principles. Near the 
upper end a dam has been built, and the 
creek water directed into a flume, a mile 
and a quarter long, to a pressure box, the 
water then passed through a twenty-two- 
inch pipe, seven hundred and fifty feet long, 
with a fall of one hundred and forty feet, 
and is delivered through a_ seven-inch 
monitor with force equal to 418 horse 
power. The flume is a most interesting 
specimen of engineering skill. At the upper 
end the entire structure is supported on 
chains driven into the face of the bluff 
(called bracket work) at a distance of one 
hundred and twenty feet, about thirty- 
five feet above China creek. Three hundred 
and fifty thousand feet of timber were used 
in the construction of the flume, which is 
six feet wide and three feet deep. There are 
only three of the same kind in California. 
One at the Pliocene mine at Cherokee in Butte 
county, another at the Milton mine in 
Nevada county, and a third at the Irriga- 
tion Ditch in Southern California. With 
water power such as this in a California 


mine, a vast fortune could be made. The 
large Le Grande company in Trinity county 
is building a ditch twenty-eight miles long 
to bring water to their mine, tunneling a 
mile through the mountains. 

The tramway for timber deserves a pas- 
sing notice. It is built on railroad princi- 


ples, set in ties with three rails; in the cen- 
ter of the tramway is a space of sixty-six 
feet, which has four rails to enable the cars 
to pass each other, the entire work being 
done by gravity, the loaded car down tak- 
ing the empty carup. Forty thousand feet 
of reserve lumber is stored there. Another 
interesting feature is the derrick used in 
moving bowlders and stumps of trees. The 
boom is adjustable to the maximum length 
of ninety feet, and for our benefit a rock of 
six tons was dumped into the creek, a dis- 
tance of one hundred and eighty feet, with 
the greatest ease. This is operated by 
water power and is in charge of one man. 
About thirty thousand dollars have been 
spent on this property. 

The capacity of the flume is six thousand 
inches, and it is intended to work two mon- 
itors with which to handle twenty-five hun- 
dred to thirty-five hundred cubic yards of 
gravel daily. 

The creek has been worked by Chinamen 

hence its name — in their primitive way 
for years, and the fact that they are anx- 
ious to return indicates that the supply of 
gold is not yet exhausted. Owing toa 
disastrous fire last year, in which the boom 
of the derrick was destroyed, working 
operations have been much retarded. 

There are other placer claims on China 
creek, notably the Cataract, upon which con- 
siderable outlay has been made, but through 
loss by fire the company has not been in a 
position to commence working operations. 
Arrangements are now being completed in 
England to make another trial of the 
ground, and if these prove satisfactory, the 
mine will be taken over by an English com- 
pany and work resumed on a larger scale. 

The vein of the Alberni Consolidated 
mine, on Mineral hill, in which Mr. James 
Dunsmuir is largely interested, has been 
proved to be large and rich. A three- 
stamp mill has been erected on the creek, 
and a road two miles long built, connecting 
the mine with the mill. A trial test of 
fourteen tons of the ore put through lately 
gave $529.40, which is thirty-eight dol- 

















COPPER MINE ON THE SARITA RIVER, AT MOUTH OF ALBERNI CANAL 


lars in free gold to the ton, leaving out of 
the question the concentrates, which would 
add sixteen to twenty dollars more. It is 
contemplated to put up a twenty-stamp 
mill. Mineral creek will be connected this 
year with Alberni on sea water by a fine 
wagon road, so that communication for 
shipping is excellent. 

The Golden Eagle gold quartz lode is one 
of the most promising of all the Alberni 
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mines, and is situated at the head of China 
creek, about sixteen miles southeast of Al- 
berni and thirteen miles from the mouth of 
the creek. It is now bonded to Lord Fingal 
and a London syndicate. A general sample 
of the ore has given an average of $8.26 
in gold and 36 cents silver per ton, across 
seven feet of quartz. 

King Solomon’s Mine is a valuable mine 
in the sky; it is hard to reach, and tests 
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the powers of a mountaineer. The trail 
starts from McQuillan’s cabin in the basin, 
and is like walking up the side of a house, 
ascending zigzag to the height of twelve 
hundred feet to the snow line, thence up 
the snow for eight hundred feet, the tunnel 
of the mine being situated three hundred 
feet below the top of the divide, facing due 
north and running northand south. Latest 
assays of the ore give an average of 
seventy-seven dollars in gold to the ton, the 
nature of the ore being refractory, com- 





canal. This is a large vein 275 feet wide. 
which runs into a mountain a mile and a 
half from Barclay sound. It is naturally 
exposed by the Sarita river for its ful] 
width, and the owners have uncovered it in 
half a dozen places along the base of the 
mountain. A tunnel has been run into it, 
extending 170 feet, at the end of which it 
is intended to crosscut the ledge, which wil] 
give a good idea of the class of ore exist- 
ing. At the river’s edge the ore assays 
from five to twelve per cent of copper from 
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ALBERNI NEW TOWN WHARF 


posed of pyrites, galena, gold, and silver. 
The situation of the mine is unique, lying 
fully thirty-five hundred feet above the sea 
level. The view from the top of the divide 
is unequaled. Facing you south are the 
Hiwatches mountains, with grand snowy 
peaks; to the west Mount Douglas, 4,245 
feet in height, and McQuillan Peak, 4,200 
feet; to the east Mount Saunders, 4,800 
feet, and Hansen heights. Mount Douglas, 
from all accounts, promises to rival Mineral 
hill in mineral wealth. 

We also visited the copper mine on the 
Sarita river, which flows into the Alberni 


one to six dollars in gold, and from two to 
sixteen ounces in silver. The ore in the 
tunnel is believed to be the cap of a huge 
copper lode, and a shaft has been sunk near 
the end of the tunnel a hundred feet. The 
ore along the edge of the Sarita river can- 
not be distinguished in appearance from 
that of the best Rossland mines. Un Santa 
Maria, Copper island, and Uchucleset har- 
bor, there are large croppings of similar 
ore, of which rich discoveries have lately 
been made. 

The wharf at the new township of Al- 
berni has been completed during the past 
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NEAR ALBERNI 


year by Messrs. Waterhouse and Penny at 
the head of navigation on the Alberni canal 
on Stamp harbor, there being a depth of 
twenty-four feet at dead low water, thus 
giving every accommodation for freight 
and passengers. A road has been made to 
the settlement of Alberni on the river a 
mile and three-quarters distant, and an ap- 
propriation having been asked for, it is ex- 
pected that the new trunk road connecting 
the wharf at the town site with the Duke 
of York mine, which is so urgently re- 
quired, will be taken in hand and completed 
at an early date. This will shorten the dis- 
tance to all the mines to a considerable ex- 
tent, and reduce the cost of getting in 
supplies, owing to easy grades and deep 


water facilities. This harborfis one of the 
finest on the Pacific coast. 

The Alberni canal has a wonderful charm 
about it. Bounded on each side by high 
mountains, its course is tortuous and nar- 
row, but extraordinarily deep; there is a 
Hell’s passage in it, well named, for here is 
the narrowest part, where every day the 
wind whistles and howls and the tides tear 
through at furious pace. 

Then the waterway widens out as it be- 
comes Barclay sound, and far away we can 
see where the sound becomes the ocean, 
and reaching it, we float on the broad bosom 
of the Pacific, to where friends and ac- 
quaintances welcome our return to civiliza- 
tion. 














THE MYSTERY OF DJARA SINGH 


A SPIRITUAL DETECTIVE STORY 






~ URING the winter of 18—, 
there appeared in New 
York a Thibetan prince. 
Now a nobleman, from 
whatever country, is 
always an object of 
much solicitude to American society, but 
when he comes — as did this one -- attended 
by a small army of retainers and surrounded 
by a pomp so barbaric and splendid as to 
give to the hotel honored by his presence 
very much the appearance of a stage during 
the last act of a comic opera, swelldom may 
well be forgiven the haste with which it 
threw itself at the feet of the new lion. 
And thus Djara Singh was not like the or- 
dinary run of potentates that sometimes 
drift to the shores of civilization from the 
mysterious East. In spite of the fact that 
he traced an ancestry that made the descend- 
ants of the Merovingian kings seem mere 
parvenus, he was a pleasant, cultivated, 
polite fellow, who spoke good English and 
ate his pie with a fork and was not always 
making odious comparisons between his six 
thousand year civilization and our poor, 
feeble, mushroom growth. It is true that he 
would not consent to doff the gorgeous scar- 
let and gold robes in which he persisted in 
going about, to the enthusiastic admiration 
of the ladies and the unrestrained mirth of 
the hoi polloi, but all in all, he was a suc- 
cess and adapted himself to conditions fairly 
well — for a prince. 

As to his wealth, it was reputed fabulous. 
Not that any one seemed to know much 
about the principality of Haujab — though 
one man, an English ex-army officer who 
had seen service in India, spoke of it as a 
country whose only known products were 
cut-throats and likely looking slave girls; 
but when an individual wears diamonds as 
large as marbles and submits without mur- 
muring to New York hotel bills, he must 
have something behind him very much more 
tangible than a protoplasmic ancestry. And 
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so, throughout the season he was the draw- 
ing card of every fashionable gathering, 
and was féted and wined and dined in q 
manner that was very delightful to his Ori- 
ental soul. 


There were several other incidents in 
New York that winter, which were note- 
worthy and almost as interesting to some 
members of the aristocracy as had been the 
coming of the Thibetan prince. 

On January 2d, there disappeared from 
the vaults of the Empire National Bank, 
funds to the extent of twenty-five thousand 
dollars. The cashier was arrested, jailed, 
tried, convic!ed oncircumstantial evidence, 
and promptly sent to the penitentiary. 

On February 8th, just after the Miners’ 
Bank closed for the day, the clerks were 
startled by seeing the paying teller —a 
steady, trusted man, who had been with the 
concern for nearly twenty years — cry out, 
rush from the counter as though in pursuit 
of some one, and then stand gazing with 
dumbfounded, vacant stare into the air. 
He was immediately taken in hand by his 
companions, but was apparently in a de- 
ranged condition, declaring that he had seen 
the gold coin on a tray vanish before his 
very eyes. Investigation showed that five 
thousand dollars had disappeared. The un- 
fortunate man, in the absence of direct 
proof, escaped prosecution, but persisting 
in his extraordinary statements, was finally 
placed in an asylum for the insane. 

Two weeks later ten thousand dollars dis- 
appeared in a like manner from the private 
banking house of Van der Morgan, Bilt & 
Company. In this case there was not the 
slightest clew on which to base a suspicion. 
The funds had been checked over on being 
placed in the strong box on the night be- 
fore the robbery, and on the following 
morning they were missing. There was no 
evidence that an attempt had been made to 
enter the vault by force, and the time lock 
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precluded the possibility of an entrance 
having been effected in any other way. 

Public excitement had by this time be- 
come thoroughly aroused. The police de- 
partment had placed all available detectives 
on the cases, and every bank in the city 
was constantly guarded by corps of special 
officers. In spite of these extraordinary 
precautions, on the night of March 6th, six 
thousand dollars more vanished from under 
the very eyes of the watchman employed to 
protect the Celtic National Bank. 

One morning, two days after this latest 
robbery, while the dumbfounded Chief of 
police was impatiently pacing his office, try- 
ing to devise some explanation of the oc- 
currences that were drawing upon him the 
criticisms of the public, a card was pre- 
sented by his orderly. It bore the name of 
a weli known scientist — the professor of 
Oriental Philosophies in Columbia Coilege 

—the Honorable W. K. Miriam. 

Greetings having been exchanged the 
Professor proceeded at once to business. 

““T have come to see you,” he said, “in 
regard to certain suspicions that have arisen 
in my mind concerning the robberies that, 
as you doubtless have occasion to know,” 
(here the Chief smiled grimly), “have been 
unusually frequent of late. I cannot suy 
that I bring any clew, and in the possibili- 
ties that I am about to suggest you may see 
so much that appears irrational that you 
may not care to listen to me to any length. 
I am-—as you may know—deeply interested 
in matters of rather an occult nature, and 
in the course of my studies have pursued 
investigations on lines very much out of the 
ordinary. 

“Some years ago, while in India looking 
into the extraordinary phenomena common 
among the mysterious religious sects of the 
highlands of that country, I was the witness 
of certain manifestations of psychic power, 
that convinced me that while we are centu- 
ries ahead of the Orientals in all material 
progress, they are ages in advance of us in 
all those arts of an occult nature. 

“With us the claim of any one to pos- 
sess the power of disembodying his spirit 
at once stamps that person either as a 
charlatan or a crank, and yet among many 
of the sects of India the art is one that is 
so common, so universally accepted, as to 
excite little comment, and its accomplish- 
ment is a matter. of very frequent occur- 


rence. I have seen a fakir, by the simple 
exertion of his will, throw himseif into a 
comatose condition that was so akin to 
death as to defy a competent physician to 
prove that life remained in the body, and | 
have beheld—by what means I am not pre- 
pared to say, but avowedly by the agent of 
the released spirit—a bell lifted from a 
table and rung, and a handkerchief taken 
from my pocket and dropped to the ground 
before mv very eyes and without the least 
appearance of material aid or the possibil- 
ity of trickery! In this particular instance 
the subject was a man very much superior 
to the ordinary run of his fellows, and 
the power of influencing matter directly 
through the agency of the spirit was con- 
sidered a rare gift and only attained by 
those initiated into the higher degrees of 
the philosophy. I was assured, however, by 
men whose words bore the stamp of truth, 
that there were persons who possessed the 
power not only of freeing the spirit from 
the body, but also of dissolving into their 
original etheric atoms, many forms of mat- 
ter. It is in connection with this latter 
phenomenon that I have ventured to ap- 
proach you with a hypothesis relating to 
these robberies. As I say, I have not the 
slightest clew or proof to offer, and merely 
suggestions to make, which I am well aware 
may subject me to your ridicule. 

“If the higher powers of which I have 
spoken are a reality,—and we must not re- 
ject many of the Oriental mysteries because 
they are out of our established methods of 
reasoning,—if there are men who possess 
the extraordinary faculty described, would 
not the commission of such crimes be to 
them a very simple matter? A vault’ would 
not be the slightest protection against such 
a being, who could enter where he willed, 
and after dissolving into its etheric ele- 
ments such gold as he desired, carry it off, 
to be returned at will to its original form. 

“Now there are facts that prove that 
the perpetrator of these outrages accom- 
plished his ends by no ordinary means: the 
apparently untouched condition of the safes 
from which the money was taken: the un- 
explained methods by which the vigilance of 
constantly present guards was eluded: and 
lastly, ‘the extraordinary and unshaken as- 
sertions of the paying teller of the Miners’ 
Bank that the missing money had disap- 
peared from under his very eyes,—these are 
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DJARA 


circumstances that indicate that you have 
to deal with no common criminal. 

“T wish to call your attention to some 
other points—coincidences that may or may 
not have a bearing on the subject. There 
is now in this city a man, the prince of a 
petty kingdom in Thibet, which has deen 
for centuries the holy of holies of the 
peculiar religious sect to which I have re- 
ferred, and whose kings have been from 
time immemorial its high priests. None of 
the Thibetan states are accounted rich, 
certainly not opulent enough to furnish any 
such revenues as are being expended by the 
man who is here; and finally, if you will 
look into the matter you will find that these 
mysterious robberies began shortly after 
the arrival in the city of Djara Singh.” 

The Chief upon the conclusion of this ex- 
traordinary speech, had some difficulty in 
maintaining his gravity, but he restrained 
himself, and promising that the matter 
should not be lightly considered, he bowed 
the Professor out. That night there were 
two cipher cablegrams sent from police 
headquarters, — translated, one read: — 


Police Commissioner, Calcutta, India: Wire such 
knowledge as possessed concerning Djara Singh, 
character, wealth, reputation. 


The other: - 


Scotland Yard, London, England: Wire date, arrival 
and departure, Djara Singh. Any developments re- 
garding robberies September 1st — November 10th. 


The answer to the latter was received 
the next morning: 


Arrived August 16th. Departed December 3d. No 
clew in cases mentioned. 


The reply {rom Calcutta came the same 
afternoon: — 

Nothing known character man named. No particu- 
lar wealth. Was formerly priest among mysterious 


religious sect in Haujab. Reported deposed account 
irregularities. 


The receipt of these replies set the Chief 
to thinking. He had scarcely been inclined 
to take the Professor’s words seriously, but 
he was far too advanced a man to reject 
theories because they happened to be novel 
or strange to him, and he had sent the tel- 
egrams—if for no other reason — out of 
respect for the opinions of his distinguished 
visitor. The remembrance of the two bank 
robberies in London, which had been at- 
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tended by circumstances very similar to 
those in New York, had induced him to 
make the inquiries of Scotland Yard. The 
fact elicited, that they had occurred while 
Djara Singh was in England, did not bear 
any particular significance, but taken in 
connection with the news received from 
Calcutta, they at least strengthened the 
Professor’s hypothesis, and he began to be 
interested. Before night one of the most 
trusted men on the force had been detailed 
to make all possible investigations as to 
the life and habits of the Prince, and other 
machinery of the department was set in 
motion to follow up certain ideas that had 
occurred to the Chief. 

The difficulties of finding out anything 
concerning a man whose apartments were 
in charge of his own retinue, and whose 
servants were entirely unbribable, were 
very great, and after two days, the only 
facts bearing in the slightest upon the 
case were, that the Prince’s party, in all, 
numbered thirty-two persons, that his usual 
expense at the Hotel Riche was in the 
neighborhood of three hundred and fifty dol- 
lars a day, that for the first three weeks he 
had paid his bills in English sovereigns, and 
that since the beginning of January all ex- 
penses had been met with American money 

—usually gold. 

The rather curious fact, however, had 
been discovered through. other agencies, 
that no bank in the city had ever had the 
slightest dealing with him or with any of 
his secretaries, and a reply to a telegram 
sent to London also stated that he was 
financially unknown to the bankers of the 
metropolis. 

The inferences drawn by the Chief from 
these data would have been startling had it 
concerned anyone but an Oriental prince, 
—as it was, they were interesting. Here was 
a man, of no reputed wealth, who came to 
London and in spite of the fact that his ex- 
penses were probably in the neighborhood 
of four hundred dollars a day, during three 
months and a half had had no dealings 
whatever with any of the local banks. In- 
cidentally, during his visit, there were two 
inexplicable robberies, one of four thousand 
pounds and another of twelve thousand 
pounds. The same man appeared in New 
York; during three months his enormous 
expenditures had continued, but although 
for over two months he had paid all his bills 
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in American currency, not once during his 
stay had he visited a banking house. Curi- 
ously enough, since he had come to the 
country banks had been the losers to the 
extent of forty-six thousand dollars. 

Now, there were but two logical ways of 
looking at the case: either Djara Singh 
was in the habit of subjecting himself to 
the great inconvenience of carrying with 
him large sums of gold, or he had some 
means, outside of the banks, for obtaining 
money. The former explanation was by no 
means satisfactory. While it was entirely 
possible for him to have obtained British 
currency to any amount in India, the same 
could not be said in regard to American 
gold; yet since he had drawn no money 
through the regular channels, either in 
England or the United States, if the first 
hypothesis was true, he must have brought 
the American money with him all the way 
from Calcutta, and if this in turn was true, 
why, in the name of all that was reason- 
able, did he insist in paying his bills for 
three weeks after his arrival in sovereigns? 
The fact, also, could not be overlooked, that 
his payments in American currency began 
about the date of the first extraordinary 
robbery. 

While all these conclusions had no partic- 
ular value in furnishing a clew, they raised 
questions that required answers. The de- 
tective was again detailed to continue his 
vigil at the hotel, and far from dissatisfied 
with the results of his work, the Chief 
awaited events. 

At ten o’clock on the evening of March 
15th as the Chief was about to leave his 
office, where business had detained him later 
than usual, a telephone message of startling 
nature was received at headquarters. It 
was from the Bartholdi National Bank, and 
stated that while the directors of that insti- 
tution had been making their semi-annual 
examinations, which, in order not to inter- 
fere with business, were always conducted 
at night, a tray of gold, containing some- 
thing over seven thousand dollars, had mys- 
teriously disappeared. The vault had been 
open at the time to allow the counting of 
the funds, but at no time had the committee 
been more than a few yards from the door. 
The robbery had occurred within the last 
hour, as the cashier distinctly remembered 
having replaced the missing tray in its 
rack, at about a quarter past nine. The 


president, who was speaking, was greatly 
agitated and utterly unable to explain the 
occurrence. 

Hastily sending two officers to make in- 
vestigations at the bank, the Chief called a 
cab and hurried to the Hotel Riche. Here 
he ascertained from his subordinate, that 
Djara Singh had retired to his apartments 
at half past eight and had not appeared 
since: it was certain that he had not left 
the hotel, as the two entrances had both 
been carefully watched, one by himself and 
the other by an assistant who had been 
placed under his orders. 

Determined not to allow matters to rest 
where they were, the Chief now decided 
upon a bold move. Hastily whispering a 
few words of instruction to his aid, who 
immediately left the house, he sent his card 
into the manager of the hotel. As the re- 
sult of a brief conference with that gentle- 
man, when, a few minutes later, a man 
dressed as an electric lineman appeared and 
stated that a disconnection had taken place 
between some of the wires of the house, 
permission was given him to make such 
search as might be necessary to locate the 
trouble. It is needless to say that the indi- 
cations pointed very strongly to the break 
being in the particular apartments occupied 
by Djara Singh; and in spite of the pigeon 
English protestations of the servants that 
their master was ill, the lineman insisted 
upon an entrance and was finally admitted. 

He apparently did not discover the seat 
of the electric disturbance, for when he 
emerged some ten minutes later, he was 
most profuse in his apologies for having’ 
needlessly given so much inconvenience. 

An hour later the chief was listening to 
his subordinate’s story. Once in the rooms, 
he had made his pretended search without 
opposition until he came to the bed cham- 
ber of the Prince. Here he met with a 
most emphatic protest on the part of the 
secretary, who declared that his master was 
exceedingly ill and must not be disturbed; 
the detective, however, insisted, and declar- 
ing that the matter was one of the greatest 
importance that might result in the house 
burning down if neglected, was finally re- 
luctantly admitted, but only after the cano- 
pies had been carefully closed around the 
bed. These curtains, by a seemingly awk- 
ward movement, he managed to brush aside 
as he passed, and he was able to catch a 
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glimpse by the electric light of the face of 
Djara Singh, ghastly pale and apparently in 
a deep sleep. Further inquiry was entirely 
out of the question, owing to the extreme 
caution and watchfulness of the attendant. 

The Chief was now in a quandary. The 
greater part of his life had been spent in 
running down and blocking the games of 
criminals, and no one knew better than did 
he how to bring malefactors to justice, but 
when it came to following up a clew whose 
only possibility seemed to lie in success- 
fully shadowing a ghost, he began to feel 
sadly his lack of experience in spiritual 
things. He almost began to curse himself 
as a blockhead for even entertaining such 
absurd ideas. Suppose, for argument, that 
the ridiculous fancies were true, and that 
he had proved to his own satisfaction that 
Djara Singh’s spirit had committed theft,— 
what then? There was no known way by 
which a warrant could be served upon a 
spook; and as for his body, why, it was en- 
tirely innocent and would be able to prove 
an alibi at any time. It was of no use to 
try and combat a disembodied spirit with 
any such very material agency as a modern 
detective, and unless he could manage to 


devise some means of meeting the ethereal 
Djara Singh on his own conditions, he could 


see very little hope of success. Just at 
this point in his cogitations the Chief con- 
ceived a brilliant idea. 

There was in the city at that time a pro- 
fessional spiritualist and fortune teller, an 
alleged Italian, who went by the imposing 
name of Rienzi Di Colonna. He was a 
most unmitigated scoundrel, as the Chief 
had had occasion to know in the course of 
his professional duties, but he was said to 
have accomplished some very remarkable 
feats, and he had occasioned considerable 
comment in scientific circles by his wonder- 
ful powers in enduring prolonged fasts while 
in a cataleptic state. 

To this man’s rooms on Eighth avenue 
the Chief repaired the next morning. “The 
Peerless Colonna—the seventh son of a 
seventh son, etc., etc.,” was at the time en- 
gaged in telling a very stout, florid Swedish 
servant girl that, though she might be com- 
pelled to endure for a while longer the 
inconveniences of poverty, owing to the 
parallax of Jupiter, she was soon to be- 
come the possessor of boundless wealth, 
and the wife of her heart’s desire: she was, 
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however, to beware of a tall, dark woman 
who rode a bicycle and wore a bang, and he 
spoke in unmeasured tones of disapproval 
of her having anything to do with a certain 
blue-eyed gentleman who wore a paper 
collar and parted his hair in the middle. 
Then, having sold the comforted peeress 
into the future a magic talisman, brought 
with all manner of trouble from the mystic 
shrine of Tingaling, he ushered his distin- 
guished visitor into the private room and 
inquired, with some trepidation, in what way 
he could be of service. 

It was a singularly frank, honest conver- 
sation that ensued between these two 
men,—a charlatan whose livelihood was 
gained by making dupes and the accredited 
protector of such victims,— but the one 
feared a strength and perception that 
could not easily be evaded, and the other, 
though recognizing the low cunning of the 
character before him, conceded that he had 
to deal with a man of no ordinary intelli- 
gence, and possibly of some power in his 
so-called profession. 

The Chief began by frankly stating the 
case to Colonna, recalling to his mind the 
inexplicable series of robberies that had 
taken place, and reviewing at some length 
the theories that had arisen, partly as the 
result of his investigations and partly 
through the suggestions of Professor Mir- 
iam. He acknowledged that, while he was 
by no means prepared to accept as probable 
the suspicions that had occurred to him, he 
recognized their possibility, and concluded 
by asking if it was in Colonna’s power to 
do anything to unravel the mystery. 

The fortune teller, who had paid the 
closest attention to the Chief’s words, and 
who had, perhaps, seen into the motives 
that underlay them, inquired in rather a 
bantering tone if it was the idea of the 
Police Department to employ a spook de- 
tective. 

“Tf such a thing be possible,” replied the 
Chief, “it is; since — admitting the possi- 
bilities of my conjectures—no evidence 
can be obtained through material agency 
of the acts of a disembodied spirit, the 
only thing left is to do as you suggest, and 
I have come to you to ask frankly whether 
or not you actually have the faculties that 
you claim, and if so, if you would be will- 
ing to employ them — for a consideration, 
of course —in the manner stated.” 
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For some moments after this extraordi- 
nary speech on the part of a man noted for 
his practical methods in all matters con- 
nected with his profession, Colonna was 
silent, as though revolving in his mind the 
pros andcons of the remarkable situation; 
then he began:— 

“T see that you are in earnest, though 
you must pardon me if I tell you that I at 
first doubted your motives. The disembody- 
ing of the spirit or soul is an operation so 
foreign to the ideas of most people that it 
is either looked upon as an impossibility, 
or, if accepted, is surrounded by such an 
air of mystery and terror as to render it 
abhorrent to the average person. As a 
matter of fact, it isa perfectly natural act, 
not in the least attended by mystery or 
supernatural phenomena, and will in time 
become as generally accepted as is mesmer- 
ism or hypnotism. In India, today and for 
centuries back, it has been openly prac- 
tised, not as a sort of black art, but as a 
perfectly reasonable and legitimate means 
of obtaining ends. In reply to your ques- 
tion as to my abilities in that line, I can 
only say that, together with many others 
in this country, I possess the faculties you 
speak of, and while the proposition you 
suggest is decidedly a novel one, I can see 
nothing in it to deter me from accepting. 
As to the success of such an undertaking,— 
frankly,—I cannot guarantee it. Under 
the ordinary circumstances, I know of noth- 
ing to prevent my astral body from acting 
as a spy upon and without the knowledge of 
the spirit of Djara Singh, but these Ori- 
entals are very much more advanced in 
such arts than we have any idea of, and the 
Prince may possess faculties that I know 
nothing of, and which will render conceal- 
ment from him an impossibility. I doubt 
it, however, for while the mind may, by 
the power of will, be made to penetrate 
anywhere, it does not work independent of 
volition, and must be directed or it will not 
act. Provided, therefore, that we can agree 
as to terms,— for it is entirely a business 
proposition with me,— 1 am perfectly will- 
ing to enter your service as “ spiritual de- 
tective,” and to do all in my power to 
discover the party guilty of these robberies. 
As to my opinions on the subject, I really 
have none. The influencing of matter 
through occult agencies, as spoken of by 
Professor Miriam, is a new thing to me and 


quite incomprehensible, but | never disbe- 
lieve anything, and Djara Singh may possess 
some such faculty. And if he does,” he 
added meditatively, “he may also have 
powers that will make my mission an un- 
certain and perhaps dangerous undertak- 
ing, and one liable to end in unknown dis- 
asters.” 

“Do ' understand then,” said the Chief, 
“that you are willing to try the scheme?” 

“Certainly — provided we can agree on 
terms.” 

“What do you want?” 

“For how long?” 

“Say, a month.” 

“Twenty-five hundred dollars.” 

“That ’s a good big sum.” 

“Yes, and it’s a good big job: I don’t 
particularly like the idea of meddling with 
a party who may be able to do as he likes 
with me as soon as I leave my body. There 
is just as much trickery and rascality among 
spirits as among humans, and for all I know, 
that Prince may be listening to what we 
are saying, and thinking of all the fun he ’ll 
have with me as soon as he gets me in the 
air.” 

The Chief squirmed uneasily in his 
chair. 

After considerable bargaining, a contract 
was finally entered into and signed by Co- 
lonna, in which he agreed, for the sum of 
two thousand dollars, to devote his entire 
spiritual faculties to discovering the connec- 
tion —— if any — that existed or might ex- 
ist, between Djara Singh and the crimes 
that had been committed, or that might be 
committed within the next month. One 
thousand dollars was to be paid in advance, 
and the balance on the gaining of convict- 
ing evidence, or, in its absence, upon the 
termination of the month. It was also 
understood, in consideration of the reduced 
price of his services, that Colonna should 
have the privilege of making such money 
“‘on the side,” as would not interfere with 
his duties as a detective. 

That night there entered into the service 
of the New York police department, a new 
and unseen member, and at the same time 


‘handbills were distributed in the streets, 


calling attention to the fact that Professor 
Rienzi Di Colonna was about to undertake 
a fast that was to last for thirty days, and 
that for that period, the public, by the pay- 
ment of twenty-five cents admission, could 





























have the privilege of viewing his inanimate 
body sealed up in a glass case at the New 
Anatomical Museum on the Bowery. 


Some ten days later, the two following 
items appeared in the daily papers; one 
read :— 


DEATH OF A FREAK 


The visitors to the New Anatomical Museum on the 
Bowery, received last night a sensation that was not 
down on the program. Since morning the attendants 
had noticed a very perceptible change in the appear- 
ance of Signor Colonna, the cataleptic who had under- 
taken to fast for thirty days, and towards evening the 
symptoms had increased to such an extent as to alarm 
the management. A physician was summoned, who 
after a careful examination, pronounced that the un- 
fortunate man had been dead for at least two days. 

This was not the first attempt of the deceased, who 
had acquired considerable notoriety by similar under- 
takings, which had always hitherto been successful. 
The body was removed to the morgue immediately on 
life being pronounced extinct. The Coroner will hold 
an inquest this evening. 


The other, in the society column, was of 
a different nature:— 
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“THERE IS JUST AS MUCH TRICKERY AND RASCALITY AMONG SPIRITS AS AMONG HUMANS” 





DEPARTURE OF DJARA SINGH 


The many friends of Djara Singh, who with his 
retinue has been stopping at the Hotel Riche for the 
past three months, will be sorry to learn that the 
Thibetan Prince is about to return to the home of his 
fathers. During his stay in the city, this representa- 
tive of one of the oldest dynasties in the world, has 
become deservedly popular, and his unexpected depar- 
ture will occasion much regret among our higher 
circles. It is understood, that this sudden decision on 
the part of the Prince has been occasioned by the re- 
ceipt of important news from Haujab, which necessi- 
tates his immediate return, and it is hinted that the 
health of his father, the present King, is such as no 
longer to warrant his absence from the foot of the 
throne. 


The Prince left the next morning. 

Ten weeks later, the chief of police re- 
ceived through the mail a letter postmarked 
“Tokio, Japan.” It was anonymous and 
read as follows:— 


Though the writer of this letter has never had the 
pleasure of an actual acquaintance, circumstances of 
a peculiar nature enabled him to meet one of your 
friends and through him learn much of your profes- 
sional shrewdness. This mutual acquaintance, he re- 
grets to say. is obliged, by matters entirely beyond 
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his control, to refrain from returning to seek a more 
permanent position upon your staff, and from commu- 
nicating to you such information as might have en- 
titled him — per contract — to a reward of a thousand 
dollars. 

The writer, while he cannot but admire the boldness 
of an experiment so much in advance of your civiliz- 
ation, must presume to doubt its wisdom, and to sug- 
gest that before conclusions are again tried with un- 
known forces, it would be well to know something of 
the strength of those you seek to oppose, and of the 
power with which it is intended to overthrow them. 


To this day, the chief of police scarcely 
knows what to think. He had assured him- 
self that there had been no trickery, and 
that the body in the museum was really the 


one formerly tenanted by Colonna; but 
whether some confidant of the dead fortune 
teller had sent the anonymous letter, or 
whether it had come from the mysterious 
Djara Singh and hinted at calamities that 
had happened in the realms of the un- 
known, are questions that can never be 
solved. 

Meanwhile, there have been no further 
inexplicable robberies, and the chief of 


police is studying occult philosophy, and ~ 


speculating upon the advisibility of intro- 
ducing into the police department a corps 
of trained spiritualists. 


REFLECTED GLORY 


[ A Fable } 


A MARIGOLD grew at the fluted base 
Of a lofty statue of chiseled fame, 
And crowds were thronging the open space, 
All eager to learn the sculptor’s name; 
And the marigold felt a thrill of pride, 
As she heard the words of generous praise, 
“How very beautiful!” they cried; 
For genius warms like the sun’s broad rays. 


She reared her head with an arrogant smile, 
And gazed at the great admiring crowd, 

She thought they were bowing to her the while, 
And gratified vanity made her proud; 

““ Whoever said that the rose was queen, 
Had never looked on a marigold, 

I’m the loveliest flower ever seen, 
My beauty has not yet been told.” 


And the marble statue, gleaming white, 
Lost no whit of its value rare, 
More than the stars of purple night, 
Are paled by the penny candle’s glare; 
And ere the sun had sunk to rest, 


The marigold had drooped and died,— 
Her golden head upon her breast, 


And broken all her idle pride. 


Lillia Shaw Husted. 


























A NEW PHASE OF PUBLIC OPINION 


THE NICARAGUA CANAL 


REGARDING IT 


By WILLIAM L. MERRY 


RECENT somewhat extended 
visit in the East has enabled 
me to consult with many 
mS public men in relation to 

» the Nicaragua Canal. I was sur- 

prised to hear the almost unani- 

mously expressed opinion that its 
construction has become a na- 
tional necessity. During the sev- 
enteen years of earnest advocacy 

I have presented the question 

from a Pacific Coast standpoint, 

although frequently attending to 
its national, political, and military advan- 

tages to our entire country. But I had a 

new argument advanced in favor of this 

beneficent work by several very able and 
influential gentlemen, which I am now per- 
mitted to present to the readers of the 

OVERLAND. 

The motives which induced our govern- 
ment, by the aid of very valuable land 
grants and bond guarantees, to procure the 
early construction of our continental over- 
land railways were twofold. First, rapid 
transportation for military forces and 
United States mails had become a national 
necessity. A territory which cannot be 
reached by the military power of the cen- 
tral government is always in a precarious 
position as respects its military safety and 
political loyalty. The Pacific coast of the 
United States is separated from its oldest 
and most populous sections by a desert and 
two ranges of mountains, which under con- 
ditions of the past, would make a natural 
national boundary line. In the early part of 
our war between the States the government 
at Washington feared the result of efforts 
which it knew were being made to swerve 
the Pacific Coast States from their allegi- 
ance to the national government. Indeed, 
it is within the memory of Californians that 
the unexpected advent of General Sumner 
via Panama and his assumption of the mili- 
tary command on this coast was most timely, 
the officer relieved by him immediately join- 
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ing the Confederate forces in the field, and 
subsequently proving himself one of their 
most able and gallant officers. 

Aside from this military necessity, was 
the recognized fact that no government 
can long control a people divided in their 
public interests, commercial, social, and 
political. Homogeneity is a necessity of 
continual national existence, especially 
under a republican system of government. 

The five overland railways fulfil all the 
conditions controlling land transportation, 
offering rapid carriage of passengers, mails, 
and valuable cargo, but they fail, and must 
always continue comparatively to fail, in 
providing the very low rates of transporta- 
tion needed for the cheap, abundant, and 
bulky products of our soil and industry, 
leaving the people of the Pacific coast, for 
the most part, a community of producers 
without a market; a Pacific Coast common- 
wealth separated from the main body of the 
Great Republic by the insuperable obstacle 
of costly transportation to the great con- 
suming markets of our own country and of 
Europe. 

Under these conditions, the statesman 
with the prescience which characterizes him 
as such, naturally concludes that the time 
has arrived when the Nicaragua canal is 
now as necessary to our country as were 
the overland railways when constructed. 
What intelligent American can think other- 
wise? But he may more fully appreciate 
what water carriage promises to our people 
if I illustrate what it is doing for our East- 
ern communities. 

During the year 1896, the Saint Mary’s 
lock canal between lakes Superior and Hu- 
ron passed 16,239,061 tons of freight, 
(about twice the quantity that passed the 
Suez canal during the same period,) with a 
value of $195,146,842. The total cost of 
this transportation was $13,511,615 for en- 
tire distances between points of departure 
and destination, the average of which was 
836 4-10 miles. The average cost of this 
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lockage and water transportation, per mile, 
per ton, was 99-100 mills, or otherwise 
stated, 99 cents per ton for each one thou- 
sand miles, including the lockage! 

Applying this average cost to the Nica- 
ragua canal rate between San Francisco 
and New York, we have a rate of $4.85 per 
ton (including profit) between the two sea- 
ports. Inasmuch as the cost of loading 
and discharging are very large items of 
this rate, and the Nicaragua canal route 
would not increase this, while its increased 
distance would relatively decrease the cost 
per mile, we may fairly apply the same 
ratio thereto, especially as most of the ves- 
sels on the Saint Mary’s canal routes are of 
much smaller capacity and cannot carry 
freight as cheaply as the class of vessels 
that will use the Nicaragua canal. 

In the pamphlet published by me in 1895, 
entitled “The Nicaragua Canal—The Gate- 
way between the Oceans,” a careful esti- 
mate is made (page 37) of the cost freight- 
rate via canal between San Francisco and 
New York, based on the practise of trans- 
atlantic freight steamships now in the ser- 
vice, on a ten-knot speed. This cost, placed 
by comparison with two modern freight 
steamships at $3.87 per ton, including toll, 
and allowing one dollar per ton profit, where- 
with to pay all contingencies and a fair 
return of capital, agrees closely with the 
estimate of cost through the Saint Mary’s 
canal above presented. 

In 1895 there passed through the Suez 
canal 3434 vessels, averaging 2341 net tons 
each, and through the Saint Mary’s canal 
16,793 vessels, averaging 958° tons each. 
The very striking difference in the average 
tonnage capacity will impress experts in 
transportation with the lower freight rates 
possible via Suez canal, owing to the very 
much larger vessels used, since it is well 
known that the princpal incentive in con- 
structing vessels of increased tonnage is 
their ability to carry at reduced: rates and 
leave a profit to the ship. The same con- 
ditions will of course apply to the Nicara- 
gua canal, which it is intended to make even . 
deeper than the Suez as recently enlarged. 

It is known as a factor in water trans- 
portation that “breaking bulk” increases 
eost equal to one thousand miles of trans- 
portation, and in consequence it costs rela- 
tively much more for short than for long 
transportation by land or sea. 
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We are not now discussing possibilities, 
but giving the official results of actual work 
as reported by United States officials. The 
figures given include, of course, the profit 
that accrued to the vessels that carried this 
enormous freightage, said vessels being val- 
ued at $45,141,500. 

Well may our producers, our farmers, 
our horticulturists, and our merchants, pray 
for the open-sesame of a short water-way 
to the consuming markets of our Eastern 
sea-coast and of Europe! Truly may they 
assert that we suffer from commercial isola- 
tion, and that the mutuality of interests 
which distinguishes a homogeneous country 
are wanting in these conditions. The patri- 
otic statesman joins the producers and 
merchants of the Pacific coast in the demand 
for the Nicaragua canal, because it has be- 
come an absolute necessity for an undivided 
and indissoluble commonwealth! 


This argument accepted on the broad 
lines of indisputable facts, we may properly 
close this brief paper by mere allusion to 
other considerations of a different nature. 

Commerce will no longer be restricted to 
the Cape Horn voyage. The American con- 
tinent extending into the stormy Southern 
ocean far beyond the African, why has not 
this great barrier been remanded to the 
past? Why double Cape Horn and avoid 
the Cape of Good Hope, which is far less 
difficult and dangerous tocommerce? Why 
the Suez canal and not the Nicaragua canal? 
What honorable answer can the American 
give to this pertinent commercial and na- 
tional question? So often have I answered 
it otherwise that I will at this time merely 
assure the reader that the pertinent reply 
is opportune, of construction in the near 
future. 

Secretaries of the Navy have asserted 
that the canal will duplicate the effective 
value of the United States Navy. Why 
then any longer send our war vessels to the 
Antarctic circle to reach the Pacific coast of 
our country? Our most illustrious states- 
men have urged the building of the Nica- 
ragua canal under the joint control of this 
country and the republics through which it 
is to be constructed. They have illustrated 
how it will increase our national prestige, 
our political influence, our shipping inter- 
ests, and the general prosperity of our peo- 
ple. 

















Impressed with this national public de- 
mand, the conventions of the great political 
parties have endorsed the canal as one of 
the pressing national necessities. Thus far 
it has been a political broken promise, a 
pledge to the people that has remained 
unfulfilled for years. But in the fruition of 
time the canal is at hand! It has become 
a part of the national policy, and is de- 
manded by our people with a persistency 
that will receive no denial. 

It is a pleasant conviction that it will 
come as a blessing to our country and espe- 
; cially to our Pacific coast, without injury 
to vested interests. No railroad stocks 
will be depreciated in value by the canal; it 
will complement their work and increase 
their earnings. It has a function of its 





THE JOY OF THE RIVER 
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own that no railway can fulfil, and with 
an increased development of our coast will 
come to our Western railway systems a 
prosperity they can never attain without 
the aid of cheap water transportation by a 
short route, available for the products they 
cannot carry at a price that the producer 
can afford to pay, and have anything left to 
support his family, educate his children, and 
pay his taxes. The mills may cut all the 
lumber they can handle, the miner ship all 
the ore that has value, and the immigrant 
grow all the products he desires, all will 
have a market open to them at the cheapest 
freight rates known to modern commerce! 
No longer can it be written that “The West 
offers to the immigrant everything except 
cheap transportation.” 


THE JOY OF THE RIVER 


SAW I ever such joy, such joy as thine, 
Such rapture of gladness all divine, 

O thou river of bliss, whose sparkling flow 

Was born of those far pure, fields of snow! 


O beautiful, ardent, rushing stream, 

With thine azure heart and thy silvery gleam, 
Tell me the secret so sweet, so sweet, 

That thy rippling waves in smiles repeat. 


That secret so sweet, | hear it in dream, — 











Or, is it the voice of thy murmuring stream 
That tells me the source of the joy that abides 
In the radiant flow of thy crystalline tides? 


That tells me thy joy is to bear from on high, 

From the snow-peaks that bask ’neath the smile of the sky, 
A message of peace to the laboring breast 

Of the lone, weary sea in his mighty unrest? 





Julia Larned. 
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By FLORENCE E. LITTLE 


ARNAGIE had been our best man. He 
was thirty-two years old, and it was, in 
our city, the seventeenth time he had acted 
in that capacity. Considering this, it was 
perhaps natural that his temper should 
begin to show signs of wear and tear. In- 
deed, I am certain that if I was the richest 
and most eligible bachelor of my time, and 
had run the gauntlet of seventeen bridal 
parties, I should have become frayed as to 
temper, suspicious, and not at all the easy 
victim which my wife found me. 

We were, notwithstanding, very fond of 
Carnagie. I speak in the plural, and that 
with the understanding that. my wife is 
allowed one or two prejudices, which 
scarcely count in the ensemble. (There 
was a time when one of her nice young 
sisters,— but never mind, she married 
somebody else.) 

I will admit, however, that Carnagie was 
peculiar. His likes were doubtless many, 
but they lay hidden away and silent under 
an audible chorus of prejudices and aver- 
sions, which proclaimed themselves stri- 
dently at times. 

He did not like marriageable girls. 

He did not like babies. 

He did not like Prohibitionists, or People 
who Ate Peppermint in Cars. 

I might also add that he objected to 
making visits, and it was this last aversion 
which we were struggling with at the time. 
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Immediately after our wedding, my wife 
and I had sailed for Europe, intending to 
stay six months, but business changes 
caused us to stay a year and a half. We 
were almost constantly traveling, except 
for three months, which we spent in a quiet 
little town in Norway. We were quite ob- 
livious to mails, and our friends gave up 
trying to locate us on our travels, so with 
the exception of a few business letters, 
both ourselves and our friends were igno- 
rant of each others’ doings. We returned 
to our native heath in the spring, and met 
Carnagie by chance at the dock. 

Having established ourselves in our large 
and beautiful country house, we were very 
happy. My wife is just the — well, never 
mind. We were not in the least tired of 
the honeymoon, but wished our old friend 
to share a little of our joy. 

A courteous refusal in Carnagie’s hand- 
writing lay before us on the table. My 
wife sat looklng at it dolefully, perforating 
it spasmodically with a hatpin. With one 
final jab she stopped. “Dearest, of course 
you know I want him to come, but if he 
really dislikes to make visits, I do not think 
we ought to urge him— and _ besides- 
there is ——Aletha.” 

“T know.” 

“And you will have to assure him that 
we are absolutely alone and all that.” 

I nodded. i was guiltily aware that 
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there were reasons why we should not urge 
him, but I did want him to come. 

‘“Pshaw,” I said at last, “what is the use 
of catering to all his whimseys? He can’t 
more than go home again, —and I want 
him,— the fishing is Al.” ‘ 

“Very well,” said my wife. 

Still I did not seem to get on with my 
letter to him. My wife sat tapping her foot 
meditatively the while. (It was clothed in 
one of those foolish high-heeled slippers 
without any backs to the heel.) 

Of a sudden this small red satin affair 
flew off, and she siezed me by the shoulders. 

“Tad! Ihave it!” (My name is Demet- 
rius G. Brown.) “The house is three 
stories high and awfully big,—I don’t see 
why he need ever see her, and she will never 
miss him!” she said with scorn. “He need 
never know what goes on in the third 
story.” 

“You can never manage it.” 

“T can, and will!” 

Her enthusiasm was catching. The idea 
began to take with me. 

“ Well,— perhaps,— we shall be off fish- 
ing most of the time. We must keep it 
mighty dark, though,—and if he should 
suspect anything, we will tell him that she 
never comes down stairs, that she is some- 
thing of an invalid.” 

“Yes; and then when you are off on your 
fishing trips we can come down and have 
our long and delightful days together on 
the grounds.” 

So the letter was dispatched to Carnagie, 
and we received a prompt but rather re- 
luctant acceptance. 

It was worth a good deal to see Carna- 
gie’s expression of satisfaction as we put 
down our string of fish that first night, and 
it certainly gave a zest to the dinner to 
have his apparently taciturn face for a 
third at the table. It gave my wife pecu- 
liar joy to serve the coffee from “his” 
solid silver set, and to point out Jimson’s 
cheese knife and Bixby’s olive fork, and all 
the rest of them. 

“What is your latest in wedding gifts 
this year?” I asked after a while. 

_ Carnagie frowned, tipped back, but catch- 
ing sight of the top of his head in the 
sideboard glass, passed his hand nervously 
over the spot where his hair is getting thin, 
and came down on the front legs of his 
chair again. 


THE GIRL IN THE GARRET 








CARNAGIE 


“Well,” he said at last, “I think I have 
a pretty good thing,— it ’s wine sets.” 

“Hum,-— rather more expensive than the 
other line, is n’t it?” 

“Yes—and no. You see,” he went on, 
“T struck a man in Philadelphia who had a 
job lot, fine cut glass; must sell out; so took 
two dozen.” 

“Two dozen! why, by Jove, man, how 
are you ever to get rid of them? There 
are not two dozen people you know, to get 
married.” 

Carnagie continued carefully to nurse 
the cone of ashes upon his inch of cigar. 
(This was one of the irritating things which 
stirred my wife against him. “So econ- 
omical!” she scornfully averred.) 

“We Carnagies, my dear Demetrius, are 
a long-lived family. I have eight nieces, 
and ten cousins of each sex. And I in- 
tend to give nothing but wine sets for the 
rest of my natural life.” 

Whereupon, Carnagie swallowed his pep- 
sin tablet, which lay as usual beside his 
plate, and then, as we were both very tired, 
we turned in for the night. 


The next week went by in no time. Car- 
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nagie proved to be more companionable 
than ever. He was pleased to say that he 
never felt so at home before, for he had 
never possessed anything but what my wife 
called “ready made rooms,” in his life. He 
seemed thoroughly to enjoy the privilege 
of going into our larder and helping him- 
self to whatsoever pleased his eye, —a priv- 
ilege he made frequent use of after fishing 
and hunting trips, or more frequently still, 
in the small hours of the night. These 
nocturnal feasts were not what I should 
have recommended for a man inclined to 
dyspepsia, but I said nothing and kept a 
straight face while he ate fruit cake and 
watermelon pickle, and then the “pep” 
tablet. 

These night prowlings were a source of 
anxiety to my wife, for once Carnagie had 
gone up into the third story and rambled 
around, searching for some fly book of mine, 
which | had mentioned was up in a store 
room. He was paralyzed and overcome 
with confusion when my wife opened a door 
and appeared in a charming dishabille. 

“Mr. Carnagie!” she exclaimed, with 
fear written legibly all over her face. 

“Why! by Jove! Mrs. Brown! I did n’t 
expect to see anyone up here. I thought 
your room was on the second floor! ” 

“Tt is,—I mean, I sometimes — come 
up here and look over the linen.” 

“Nice time of night to do that,” said 
Carnagie. “I just want to get into that 
store room at the end of the hall,— looking 
for a fly book, we make an early start to- 
morrow.” 

“O, I will get it, just go.down stairs,” 
she said nervously, for there were feminine 
voices inside. 

“Indeed, no, I will get it. I know just 
where ‘it is. He said on the second shelf.” 

Another bit of laughter interrupted 
them. 

My wife turned and closed the door care- 
fully behind her. 

“T will get it, Mr. Carnagie, | ’ll send 
Jane, my maid, she always finds things.” 

Carnagie persisted a while, but my wife 
absolutely looked him down stairs. She 
was so agitated that Carnagie was impressed 
by it, and told me he thought she was ill. 
I knew he thought her a little rude and im- 
perious also, but I could n’t blame her, for 
it was a narrow escape. 

Carnagie lived with us for two innocent 
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and undisturbed weeks. Everything worked 
to perfection. My wife was enjoying the 
summer in her own way, and | was reveling 
in long jaunts with Carnagie. Only once or 
twice did he show the least sign’ of uneasi- 
ness, and that was when my wife mentioned 
that the Penberton girls were coming 
through on their way to X——, and that 
she knew Carnagie would like them. 

After she left the room he took me 
aside. 

“Say, Brown, I think I ’d better be mov- 
ing on. Your wife will be having Millie 
Penberton here and that sister of hers, and 
it would be all up with me if they came. 
I’ve monopolized you people as long as | 
ought anyway. I’ve enjoyed it, can’t tell 
you how much, rather dreaded at first, you 
know:-— honeymoon scarcely over and all 
that; and I was afraid you ’d have some 
confounded girl picked out for me,— lying 
in wait, all ‘newly marrieds’ try that on 
me, you know,— and it ’s been— well, | 
can’t tell you how I appreciated it all, 
and now it ’s no more than right that Mrs. 
Brown should have a little fling with some 
of her friends,—only I can’t stand the 
Penbertons, but J don’t want to make a fuss, 
so — 

“That will do,” I said calmly. “I have 
waited for you to ruffle your wings. I ex- 
pected it at the first mention of a girl, but 
put your mind at rest, for the Penbertons 
are asked for a visit two months off.” 

“Really?” he said with a delighted grin. 

* Really.” 

“Then I can stay on,”— with a sigh of 
relief. 

“Do you know,” he went on, “I believe 
I’m getting to like domestic life. I never 
dreamed it could be so peaceful. I actually 
like to sit and watch your wife with her 
work basket, and watch her thread her 
needle,— funny, is n’t it, how cleverly they 
do it, and make knots in the thread with 
one twist.” 

“Carnagie,” I said solemnly, “I have left 
you in peace all this time, and I intend to 
continue to do so, but just here I| will 
say that you actually ought to be mar- 
ried.” 

“Tad,” he said quite as solemnly, in a 
voice of confession, “I actually would like 
to be,—- don’t breathe it in your dreams, 
but — it is—a fact.” 

If Carnagie had told me he had invented 
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“ABSOLUTELY LOOKED 


a flying machine I could not have been 
more startled. I did not take him up too 
soon, because I was afraid he ’d go back 
on it. 

“Yes,” he went on medatitively, “I like 
a girl or two fairly well, but I’m so afraid 
I would n’t, afterI had married. Would n’t 
it be the devil?” 

I still kept a discreet silence. 

“ You see, if they were n’t all willin’ — I 
know it is not for me. You know,” (with 
sincere modesty,) “but if I had n’t a penny 

by Jove, I believe Id try it!” 

| was pleased beyond measure to hear 
this, but offered no more advice, as I know 
that newly married people are looked upon 
as prejudiced witnesses. My heart smote 
me, however, when I thought of our duplici- 
ty toward him in one respect, and his frank- 
_ to me in all ways made me feel like a 
culprit. 

There came a day, however, when the 
bright sun of our seeming sincerity was 
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HIM DOWN STAIRS’ 


clouded over with an eclipse of suspicion. 
It was in this way. My wife had gone to 
town for the day and the servants were not 
available for packing our usual lunch; so | 
got together things that I could lay my 
hands upon. They were not packed with 
the usual nicety, I suppose, and wrapped up 
in all sorts of papers. We were in the 
midst of our noonday repast in the woods, 
and conveniently near the stream for water. 
I went off a little distance, leaving Carnagie 
lying on his stomach and eating things pro- 
miscuously spread about him. He uncov- 
ered a cup of jelly which was wrapped up in 
a piece of thick note paper. It had some 
writing upon it, and catching sight of his 
own name upon it, he began to read. It 
was only a few lines, but when I came back 
the expression of his face was curious. 
This is what he read: — 


— not match the silk at Altman’s, — but will 
try somewhere else. Your Carnagie man must be a 
stupid, the idea of being in the house all this time, and 
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not discovering her! How do you manage to keep him 
out of the top story? I know I should hate him; so 
conceited, always thinking girls are laying snares for 
him. Well, — there’s one young lady who isn’t going 
out of her way to see him,— give her my love. I wish / 
had a chance to show him. ‘ 


‘““What’s the matter with you, Carna- 
gie?” I said on my return, for his face was 
scarlet, and he was glaring at the letter. 
He looked up at me with a look which 
pierced my heart, such a gaze of suspicion 
and distrust, and for once he forgot his pep- 
sin tablet. 

I did not understand it then, but thought 
him unusually taciturn on our homeward trip. 

That evening I saw him standing in the 
drawing room. He was looking at a photo- 
graph. I had noticed him frequently be- 
fore take up that card and look at it, but 
many people did the same to that particu- 
lar photograph, for it was a pleasing sub- 
ject. It represented a young girl in eve- 
ning gown, with a peculiarly demure and 
mischievous expression on her face. This 
young lady was a friend of my wife, but as 
Carnagie never asked me about the picture, 
I had never discussed it with him. Tonight 
he looked at it longer than usual. He took 
it over to the fading light and studied it; 
turned it over and looked at the back, but 
there was no name except that of the New 
York photographer. 

The next morning I happened to go out 
on the grounds before breakfast, an unusual 
thing for me. I was amazed to find Carna- 
gie out also. He was standing in his riding 
clothes under a tree, and his gaze was fixed 
interestedly on the top story. 

I had a qualm of fear and looked, but 
found nothing to disturb me. The many 
gables and turrets fluttered their white 
dimity curtains in the breeze, the capacious 
balconies with their bright urns of flowers, 
were empty. Stay, there was a steamer 
chair, a table with a work basket upon 
it, and a bright shawl flung across. It 
looked mighty pleasant up there, with an 
overhanging tree for shade, but still noth- 
ing to arouse suspicion. 

When I approached Carnagie, however, 
his lips formed an ominous straight line. 
We were called to breakfast just then, and 
he stalked in very silently. The meal was 
a trying one for me, for I felt a crisis com- 
ing, but my wife chattered on, innocent and 
happy, but by the end of the meal even she 








noticed something amiss, and asked him 
what he had eaten that troubled him. 

“ Nothing like that,” he said seriously. 
“If you will come into the drawing room 
Ill tell you.” 

We followed curiously. Then Carnagie 
turned and spoke with portentous solemnity. 

“Mrs. Brown, I’ll have to leave you to- 
day. I have discovered quite inadvertently 
that you are inconveniencing yourself seri- 
ously on my account. I have found that 
you are concealing the presence of a young 
lady here; a young lady whom you wished 
to entertain, but could not with me here, 
knowing my dislike for -— for — to meeting 
young “girls. I have suspected for some 
time that there was something going on in 
the house. I have found it out, and more- 
over, | am sure I know what the young gir! 
looks like.” 

At this he took up the photograph and 
handed it tome. My wife and I stared at 
each other blankly, then at the photograph, 
and back into each others’ faces. Then my 
wife’s eyes danced, her lips twitched, and 
she whirled around into a doubled up bunch 
upon the sofa, and went into shrieks of 
laughter. 

I started one shout, and stopped. 

“Carnagie,” I said, laying my hand on his 
shoulder. Then my wife sprang to her feet, 
her face lit with all sorts of fleeting expres- 
sions. 

“Tad,” she cried, “not a word!” Then 
turning with a smile to Carnagie: “Please 
forgive us! You have found us out! We 
did not think you would ever discover us, 
and it has been so pleasant and all, I might 
as well confess that there is a girl up in 
the top story. I am very fond of her, and 
as she came here first, I couldn’t very well 
send her away.” 

“Of course,” said Carnagie stiffly, “| 
should n’t dream — I only want to go my” 

“Not a bit of it!” we both cried. 

“You see,” went on my wife, “she is a 
bit of an invalid this summer, and could n’t 
come down stairs often, if she wanted to,” 
she added as an afterthought. 

This latter remark stung Carnagie. 

“Certainly,” Mrs. Brown. “I knowl am 
not a general favorite, but I do not wish to 
deprive the young lady of her liberty, so 
|—— ” 

“No you won't,” said my wife, with 
kindly eyes on his face. 
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‘“ But I won’t have any girl cooped up for 
me, —you’d think I was a cannibal!” he 
said crossly. 

We persuaded him to defer his departure 
for that day at least, and after dinner that 
evening he laid a note on my wife’s plate. 

“You will please give that to the girl in 
the garret,” he said. “J want her to un- 
derstand, ” 

My wife looked up at me confusedly. 
Then her lips twitched. 

“Very well,” she said. 

Now I was in at the other end of the 
conspiracy, and was allowed to read the 
note. It ran:— 





My DEAR Miss—— 

“Tassure you if I had known of your presence 
here I would not have intruded. I appreciate your 
thoughtfulness and consideration for my selfish whim- 
seys, and feel that I have usurped a great deal of your 
pleasure here. I beg to state that I am not an abso- 
lute ogre, however, and that I have consideration 
enough to go on the five o’clock train, and so leave 
you in full possession. Hoping the remainder of your 
stay will be exceedingly pleasant, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES W. CARNAGIE. 


“Oh! Oh!” laughed the chorus above 
stairs. “He isn’t anabsolute ogre, and he 
does have selfish whimseys!” 

The next two hours brought Carnagie 
this reply :— 

My Dear Mr. CARNAGIE: 

My imprisonment has been anything but tedious. I 
have rarely had a pleasanter summer. Indeed, it is I 
who should be the one who should go away, but they 
will not let me. Of course I knew your objection to 
girls,and had no wish to put myself in your way and lam 
glad to prove to you that we are not all of us too ‘willin’.’ 

However, as you are sufficiently meek and humble- 
minded I will condescend to fix you a penance. 

You must stay. 

/ won’t come down. 

Yours, 
THE GIRL IN THE GARRET. 


As the five o’clock train was nearly due, 
Carnagie was restless and uncertain, but he 
stayed. 

That evening he looked at the photo- 
graph again (on the quiet). Then he came 
in to me. 

“Say, old fellow, did you tell that girl 
ary I thought all the girls were too will- 
in’ ?” 

[ was non-plussed. 

“ Well,— no,— yes,— that is — why, you 
see, Carnagie, I never dreamed you would 
ever meet her, and you probably won’t, so 
\t cannot make any difference.” 


THE GIRL IN THE GARRET 

















THE PHOTOGRAPH 


“ Well, I don’t know,” he said grimly, 
‘it isn’t a pleasant thing to have said,— I 
wish you would n’t talk so much next time.” 

A little later he came in again. 

“See here, people, I can’t stay here, with 
her keeping up stairs, it’s a blessed shame. 
Tell her I won’t stay unless she comes down 
and enjoys herself Jike a Christian.” 

“ Perhaps she won’t ,” I said. 

“You might write her another note,” said 
my wife brightly. 

Carnagie scowled, and went off into the 
writing room. 

This was the earnest missive :— 

My Dear Miss:— 

As you have given instructions that your name shall 
not be divulged, I can’t address you properly, but I 
wish to say that it’s complete nonsense for you to stay 
up there. You won’t bother me in the least. Any 
girl that can keep on the quiet as you have, would n’t 
disturb a man fishing. All I’ve got to say is that if 
you don’t come down I shall go. I’m not going to be 
a jailer any longer. 

Yours as ever, 
J. W. CARNAGIE. 


‘ 


The answer came promptly :— 


My Dear Mr. CARNAGIE:— 
You are very kind, but I will not come down. 


Carnagie swore gently under his breath, 
but he did not go home. He compromised. 

“Let’s take the two days trip to the other 
stream,” he said. 

We went. Carnagie never fished so 


badly ; he was as nervous and fidgety as a 
woman. 
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When we came back he went in and looked 
at the photograph. The eyes looked out at 
him with such sweetness, and yet a latent 
defiance, and the lips were distinctly wicked. 

That day a beautiful box of flowers ar- 
rived from the city for “ The Girl in the 
Garret.” My wife looked at me,— a little 
scared look,— then laughed. I was shown 
the note accompanying it that evening. It 
was brief and to the point:— 

Please come down, I keep thinking of you all the 
time. I must see you. I’ll go away immediately 
after. 

The answer was as before:— 

I am sorry, you are very kind about the flowers and 
all, buc 1 can’t come down. 


That night the photograph disappeared 
entirely from the drawing-room. 

“Tad,” said my wife, “I am getting down- 
right frightened. I wish he would go 
home.” 

About midnight that night there was a 
smell of smoke in the house. My wife 
shook me. “Tad! get up, there’s a fire!” 

We all rushed up into the third story. 
There was a tremendous roaring from the 
kitchen flue. The halls were thick with 
smoke. The upper corridor was pande- 





monium. The servants shrieking, the wife 
half insane with fright. I got the butler 
by the arm and raced him down the corri- 
dor with me. 

In a few minutes we discovered the only 
place on fire outside of the chimney. A 
few buckets of water put it out; then we 
ran back to tell my wife. When we had 
quieted her, we heard a tremendous thump- 
ing. Carnagie, unaware that the fire was 
out, was hammering on a door. 

“What ’s in here?” he cried hoarsely. 
“Have you all forgotten her? Who’s up 
here anyway?” 

“The Girl in the Garret!” I shouted. 

Carnagie gave one great push for an- 
swer, the lock gave way. My wife shrieked 
hysterically and we pushed in after him. 

“Where is she?” he thundered, striding 
into the half-lit room. 

“Here!” cried my wife, and when Carna- 
gie, bending down over the crib, saw the 
small foot and a half of humanity which 
blinked at him sleepily, there was a silence 
that could be heard. 


N. B.—We have sent for the girl in the 
photograph. 


THE WIND 


H wind, thou art not “wordless air,” 
The language of all earth is there; 
The messages of sea, of land, 
Of men and all dumb things, 
Thou carriest on eagle wings. 


Thou art the universal tongue, 
The early, elemental speech 
Of all earth’s children, each to each, 


Long since forgot. 


We lost the key and now can only guess 

What word our long since brethren strive to send. 
Only today, upon the city’s street, 

The west wind spoke into my ear, 

And with a sudden thrill 1 seemed to hear 

A fragment — one word of old primeval lore, 
Majestic, moving,— Alas! one word, no more. 





Sarah McLean. 
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“I PAINTED NOCTURNES IN SIX-YARD LENGTHS AND CUT THEM OFF TO SUIT” 


HOW | 


BECAME AN 


IMPRESSIONIST 


By WILLIAM L. JUDSON 


“Art is long and time is fleeting” 


ONE of my earliest definite recollections 

is a triumph of art. Evidently I was 
gifted with a strong artistic impulse, as the 
incident will show. 

The curate of our parish, a young man 
then tenderly nursing his first pair of side 
whiskers, was a frequent visitor at our 
house. He seemed fond of me, for he used 
to take me on his knee and let me listen to 
the ticking of his watch, or even, when he 
was ina gracious mood, he would open it 
and add the pleasure of sight to that of 
sound. My Aunt Mary was always present 
on these occasions. She was a lady of ma- 
ture years, it seemed to me then. Isup- 
pose she must have been about twenty, and 
she never tired of telling him about my 
clever sayings and doings. I would sit and 
gaze with the perfect frankness of a child 
into his rosy face with the mild blue eyes 
and shiny gold-rimmed spectacles, and watch 
the color come and go as my aunt extolled 
her curly-haired pet. 

One day I had developed a new trait of 
character. It was nothing less than the 
outcropping instinct for art, which had lain 
dormant in the family for a generation or 
two. The little garden scene here illus- 
trated was the occasion for an enthusiastic 
burst of eloquence full of admiration points. 
Mv. Surplice—I remember his name very 

'l, for he has been my uncle for quite a 
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number of years — agreed with all my Aunt 
Mary had to say, and even. added the pre- 
diction that I would become a great artist 
some day if time and opportunity permitted. 

My parents thought so, too, and wisely 
determined that they would do their part, 
and give me the opportunity at least.. Alas! 
that the other condition — time —should 
have been denied to them, else they had 
lived to enjoy the full realization of — but 
I am anticipating. 

In due time! was apprenticed in the good 
old way, to a good old soul who painted 
family portraits in our town at ten guineas 
a head— two guineas extra for hands. He 
was great on technique and mediums, and 
had endless secret processes and recipes for 
varnishes, which in his estimation consti- 
tuted the whole art of portrait painting. 

I believed him, and applied myself dili- 
gently to the acquirement of his snuffy- 
brown, bituminous manner. I labored so 
faithfully with him as to merit his entire 
approval, and after some years produced a 
picture which he was pleased to pronounce 
a masterpiece. It was the same garden 
scene which had first fired my infant ambi- 
tion, but instead of a brief summary of a 
half dozen lines, I had studied the subject 
carefully for weeks. I had painted every 
nail, bolt, crack, and stain, with perfect 
fidelity. Nota blade of grass was missing. 
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A CHILDISH TRIUMPH OF ART 


The old gentleman gave me his blessing, 
and said he could teach me nothing more. 
The report which got into circulation that 
this latter fact was owing to my abnormal 
conceit, was probably a malicious invention 
of some unsuccessful rival. 

All went well and successfully until on a 
certain fateful spring day. I joined a party 
of young men and went over to Paris to see 
the Salon. There I parted with my self- 
complacency, and it took fifteen years of 
search and study before I found it again. 
It was a rude shock to a self-sufficient 
young painter who had acquired all the 
known rules, to find that other people were 
painting without any rules and doing their 
work much better than he. 

It was my first visit to Paris, and I shall 
never forget the vibrating thrills and pangs 
which seized me alternately as I explored 
and found fresh revelations of beauty and 
truth, and recognized the futility of my own 
method in dealing with them. 





THE OLD WAY 


I was especially charmed with the small 
exhibition which we accidentally discovered 
in the Rue des Anes Grises. It was known 
as L’Exposition des Intransigeants. I was 
captivated by the perfect liberty of the 
artists in choosing and handling their sub- 
jects. Iwas enchanted by the frankness, 
the coolness, the crispness of their color. 
I went again and again, and began to take 
long walks down the Seine or to the Bois 
de Boulogne, vainly endeavoring to see na- 
ture as the intransigeants sawit. My eyes 
may have been preternaturally acute, but | 
could not by any process of optical juggling 
make trees seem to be clothed with smoke 
and cobwebs instead of leaves. To me tree 
trunks were covered with bark and moss 
and lichens. Foregrounds were full and 
overflowing with lovely detail, every atom 
of which was clamoring to be painted. | 
could not see shadows pure blue or distance 
always veiled in purple mist, or lavender 
and yellow as the dominating tones of all 
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nature. I grew uneasy, and wondered if 
my eyes could be normal, or if the intransi- 
geants were all crazy, or if I myself was 
getting a little queer. 

I went home determined to commence a 
new analysis of nature. I tried my best to 
see shadows blue, and every sunlit thing 
orange, and not to see the textures and 
details which had been my especial delight. 
[ blamed myself for my stupidity, and 
painted my pictures as I thought they ought 
to be, reconciling myself with the thought 
that I should see nature so by and by. 

My friends did not take kindly to the 
new way. One or two openly admired it. 
The older ones shook their heads and care- 
fully avoided the subject of art while in 
my presence, but most people looked in 
stupid wonder at what I had done, as if art 
were altogether too deep a mystery for 
them. 

[ again tried the little garden scene. I 
had the wheelbarrow painted purple, so as 
not to strain my conscience too much, since 
‘t must necessarily be represented as pur- 
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APPROACHING THE RIGHT SPIRIT 





ple. I tried it in many poses, making 
studies for expression, and although I made 
no very exciting success out of it at first, 
yet I learned a good deal about garden ac- 
cessories. 

It was about this time that I met with a 
misfortune which formed the turning point 
in my career. 

I was disgusted with myself and dis- 
heartened with an unsympathetic and sur- 
prisingly stupid public which had failed 
utterly to appreciate my talent. 

Even then success was knocking at my 
door, but, alas! it was at the back door. 

I had returned to my studies after a con- 
siderable absence to find that the roof had 
leaked and a large portfolio of my old 
sketches had been soaked through and 
through. The color had run until it was 
impossible to say what the themes were or 
even which was right side up. 

That leak was an old habit on the part 
of the ceiling, but I had forgotten it mo- 
mentarily on the morning when I had 
turned the key in the door, in haste to visit 
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SOLO IN SILVER 


the sweet green fields again. I had spoken 
to my landlord about the state of the roof 
several times, but he had such a detestable 
way of referring to arrears of rent when- 
ever the subject was mentioned, that I gave 
it up as a bad job. 

A bad job it was, and the portfolio was 
laid away for a long time as rubbish. 

One day, being in a hopeful mood, I was 
looking the sketches over to see if some of 
the best of them might not be made pass- 
able again with a little retouching. While 
thus engaged Mr. Mastic, a Bond-Street art 
dealer, came in. I remembered Mr. Mastic 
very pleasantly by a certain check he had 
once sent me, which had been very accept- 
able at the time. 

He was a man of business, and com- 
menced at once: 

“Hello! When was this done?” 

“While I was away last summer.” 

I supposed, of course, that he alluded to 
the damage, and was just about to com- 
mence an explanation of the accident 
merely to relieve the long silence, when he 
broke in with, “ Have you any more?” 

I had. I showed him the whole collec- 
tion. ; 

“T’d like to take away a few of these if 
you don’t mind, and see if we can do any- 
thing with them.” 

I did not mind, for I had great confi- 
dence in his judgment,— remembering that 
check,— so I told him to take as many as 
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he wished. He selected about twenty and 
carried them off with him. I looked at the 
ceiling and ardently hoped that he might 
be able to realize enough to get that unfor- 
tunate roof repaired. 

I was not prepared for the letter of 
warm congratulation which came about a 
week later, still less for the draft for fifty 
pounds which it inclosed, with a promise of 
more to follow. Still a week later came an 
invitation to dine with my Bond-Street 
friend and meet some wealthy amateurs. 

I was amazed and perplexed. It seemed 
that I did not even yet understand the 
trick of it. The soft, all-pervading mys- 
tery of fog and the dreamy indecision of 
twilight and city smoke seemed somehow to 
appeal powerfully to the poetic sense of 
many people, and the more obscure the 
theme and the more lost in abstraction, the 
more these peculiar organizations let loose 
the imagination and the more they found 
to feed their souls upon. 

I began to read poetry and to dream in 
the gloaming, and longed for the nerve to 
get up and see the dawn. I placed another 
portfolio of drawings under the tap over 
night, but could not get the effect. Clear 
water would not produce the richness of 
tone which comes from a half century of 
grime and mold percolating the paste and 
fly stains of eleven layers of wall paper. 

Another accident happened about this 
time which gave me a complete insight into 
the meaning of it all and accentuated my 
success. In fact, without it, 1 should never 
have been able to sustain my suddenly ac- 
quired reputation. 

I was working hard, working night and 
day. As the morning Truthteller ex- 
pressed it:— 

It is amazing how the inspiration of poetry will sus- 
tain a man of genius. Mr. Browne would work him- 


self to death were he not supported in his incessant 
labor by the stimulus of his high ideals-of art. 


Of course, my friendly critic knew noth- 
ing about the portfolio under the tap. 

I worked so hard that my eyesight began 
to fail. I went to a celebrated oculist, who 
fined me heavily and condemned me to wear 
an expensive pair of glasses until my eyes 
should be rested. He took my measure 
then and there. In the meantime he lent 
me an old pair for temporary use, which he 
said would answer my purpose very well. 





























I was much gratified when I looked in 
the mirror to find that they became me so 
well and wore them down the street. It is 
true that I could not see quite so well as I 
could without them. I wascontinually step- 
ping too high or trying to put my foot on 
the curb before I came to it. I bowed toa 
draper’s dummy and cut one of my best cus- 
tomers. Still, the glasses looked well. 

All at once I stood stock still. My heart 
gave a great bound at the surprise of a dis- 
covery. The appearance of nature seemed 
to have changed. Everything I saw through 
these old fashioned chromatic glasses was 
edged on one side with blue and on the other 
side with orange. The world had suddenly 
become impressionist. Everything was 
blurred into indistinctness. Men seemed 
like trees walking and everything more than 
a square away was a mass of purple haze. 

When the new spectacles came home I 
had no use for them. They made me see 
so beastly well that I could not paint de- 
cently. The chromatic glasses gave me a 
pair of impressionist eyes, so I have used 
them ever since. 

Mr. Mastic had reserved one of the lar- 
gest of my deluged pictures. He framed it 
magnificently and sent it to the Royal 
Academy in my name. It was accepted and 
was awarded a center place on the line. It 
was a grand success, for it was bought by 
the Duchess of Upperset on the opening 
night. It is true that her Grace never paid 
me for it, but she introduced me to her 
salon and the host of clever people one 
meets there, who think the only proper 
thing is to patronize whatever her Grace 
favors. 

Commissions began to come in so fast that 
[ had to raise my price, and the more I 
raised them the more anxious. people be- 
came to possess my work. I painted noc- 
turnes in six-yard lengths and cut them off 
in sizes to suit my patrons. I began to give 
my sketches poetical and musical phrases 
for titles, such as “ Rhapsody on the Dawn,” 
“Duet in Black and White,” “Impression 
of Early Morning,” “Andante in Azure,” 
“Solo in Silver,” and so on. If I could only 
make my subject obscure enough and the 
title suggestive enough, the soulful people 
who were my special patrons would find 
everything they pleased in it. The bit of 
literary work in the catalogue has often 
been the making of a great picture. 


HOW I BECAME AN IMPRESSIONIST 








MY OLD MASTER 


Since that time nature has done a great 
deal for me. My eyes are becoming a little 
dulled and I no longer see details. The 
world is now made up of very simple masses, 
and my prismatic glasses resolve the color 
into its simplest elements. This is very 
comforting to a tender conscience like mine, 
and it had added greatly to my charity; for 
I can see now that all the wild delirium and 
insane phantasmagoria of modern art may 
be the honest expression of what somebody 
has actually seen. 

The eye troubles all seem to have recorded 
themselves except strabismus. My “Early 
Morning” might be supposed to be an im- 
pression of that kind, but it is simply just 
what it. suggests, an impression of very 
early morning or very late in the evening. 

The great facility of the impressionist 
method is what charms me most. A day or 
two of quiet meditation in the presence of 
nature, then a canvas and brushes, — three 
flip-flaps and a waggle or two; the picture 
is complete, a masterpiece. If people with 
microscopic eyes come along and find the 
picture empty, I tell them to cultivate im- 
agination and the poetic faculty, then they 
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IMPRESSION OF EARLY MORNING 


will find the canvas brimming with subtle 
beauties. I don’t know that they take my 
advice, but they acquire a profound respect 
for the thing they cannot understand. 

If eyes were all perfect there would be 
no need of my pictures, but the lady with 
the incipient cataract sees all nature through 
a thin mist, thus my decorative work is na- 
ture itself for her. When I leave out my 





DUET IN BLACK AND WHITE 
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foregrounds the long-sighted man is de- 
lighted. That is the way he sees nature. 
When I leave the distance obscure, the 
short-sighted man ischarmed. When!I make 
my canvas gorgeous with red, blue, and yel- 
low, or purple, orange, and green, the great 
untutored is filled with admiration, for it is 
something easy to understand. 

So I pursue the even tenor of my way, 
being careful to avoid facts, — rather hint- 
ing, suggesting, stimulating the imagina- 
tion by a redundant nebulosity and a soul- 
ful, etherial, indefinable indecision, which 
permits the spectator to find inferno or the 
rivers of light as his emotional bias dictates. 
The world applauds, as it needs must, since 
it is the fashion. Much of the applause is 
genuine and much otherwise, but I trouble 
myself little about it, having long ago hung 
up this placard in my mental laboratory: — 

NO COMPLIMENTS ACCEPTED UNLESS ACCOMPANIED BY 
CASH ORDER AS A GUARANTEE OF GOOD FAITH. 

This guarantee is the moving impulse of 
my impressionism, for it permits me to live 
well, to dress well, and to associate well, 
without taxing my physical, mental, or emo- 
tional being to any appreciable extent. 
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1V.—THE STORY OF A SHORT STORY 


By AGNES CRARY 


THINK it is a delightful 

.“. idea,” she said, as she 

“~_ poised critically the scrap 

- of lace, ribbon, and straw, 
on the end of a long 
hat pin, “I think it does 
great credit to Professor 
Morris.” 

Visions of asober young 
man striding across the 
campus came to the mind 
of the older woman. “What 
he has to do with your 

hat is more than I can fathom,” she said 
lazily. “‘ You rouse my curiosity.” 

Helen laughed. “I don’t mean the hat, 
though it is a dear.” 

She pinned it on and stood before the mir- 
ror, preening and pluming herself with no 
less feminine pleasure than if she had never 
shone in a philosophical club. 

“T mean the new English course. It’s 
the most interesting thing to me in the 
spring announcement, — number fourteen, 
just below Eighteenth Century Prose,” and 
she tossed her friend the circular. 

Miss Lewis read: — 





THE SHorT Story: A Study of its Origin and Devel- 
opment as an Art Form; original work; two hours per 
week, Pror. ELBERT Morris. 


“I thought you would be especially inter- 
ested,” Helen resumed. ‘What do you 
think of it?” 

“Think! It makes me groan, the market 
is crowded enough already, besides it is 
against the law for me to think any way, — 
even if the sunset did not claim all my at- 
tention.” 

She looked down the long street, clear out 
over the bay, now a level sheet of gold. 
The islands and encircling ridges were chan- 
ving to hues of violet and purple, and toward 
the east the sky above the Berkeley hills 
was flushing softly with indescribable quiv- 

rings of rosy light. Helen slipped down 
beside her friend, and for a time the sea and 
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the sky wrought their spell on the hearts of 
their beholders. 

It was of such hours as this that Marga- 
ret Lewis had dreamed, when she had taught 
in some inland town and had felt the strain- 
ing of that hold the bay lays upon all who 
people its shores. Once live by its chan- 
ging moods, its sunlit glories or wilfulness of 
sullen gray, and forever after separation 
from it means a secret discontent. Moun- 
tains, wide valleys, the long curves of south- 
ern beaches, are beautiful, but to your heart 
California will mean just San Francisco bay. 

So when Margaret took her Sabbatic year 
in the common pedagogic rest of nervous 
prostration, even in the hospital she had 
longed for Berkeley, the Berkeley of hills, 
and poppy fields, and endless vistas of the 
sea, —that is, when she longed for any- 
thing in the intervals between the times 
when the nurse seemed to be smothering 
her beneath tons of English papers, or she 
herself murdering Evangeline, and pleading 
with Sir Launfal because he would insist he 
was an allegory. So after the doors of 
the rest cure had swung softly behind her 
she had come back, and now for nearly a 
year she had rested and let the winds and 
the seas and the hills, the whole blessed 
round of out of doors, do their best by her; 
rested and “frivoled,” as Helen said, into 
which latter art she herself had initiated 
her friend. 

She had breathed so long a pedagogic at- 
mosphere blue with conscientiousness that 
it made her light-headed just to live with a 
book in her hand; but she found it made 
her light-hearted too. So her notes on 
child-study gathered dust while she took 
the youngsters of the block up Strawberry 
creek, and became absorbed with them in 
the construction of mud dams and chip 
fleets. At last her restoration was so com- 
plete that Friday seemed even as Monday to 
her, and she actually refused to attend the 
Philosophy Club, lest the tender graces of 
its discussion remind her too forcibly of the 
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delights of faculty meetings. Helen almost 
trembled at the change in this young woman, 
once so full of responsibllity for the educa- 
tion of the State. 

Now as the twilight deepened in the room 
she began half coaxingly, “But, Miss Lewis, 
about that English course. I really am in- 
terested, and besides, I have a scheme!” 

Margaret pricked up her ears. Helen’s 
schemes generally promised well. 

“You know the English work has to be 
secondary with me. I’m nothing if not 
philosophical.” Margaret grinned. ‘Now 
don’t make fun, but I need two hours more 
of work, and I have plenty of time outside 
this term, besides I’ve always longed to 
write a short story. I think I’ll begin to 
try.” 

“Don’t, it’s like the grippe, after the first 
attack it’s likely to return anytime.” 

She paid no heed. “I shall try hard once, 
and if I fail, I’ll be satisfied to let it alone. 
Now we are going to join that class to- 
gether, — only two hours Friday afternoons; 
it’s along your lines, and besides, you will 
help me,-—maybe we can write one to- 
gether.” 

Margaret laughed. “I used to like that 
sort of thing. I loved to talk of threads, 
and motives, and inner meanings, utmost 
spiritual content, and all the rest. Iremem- 
ber I used to take Shakspere to pieces ac- 
cording to our little schemes, and write 
papers, — papers by the yard, — so critical, 
—so deep! I wonder how the professors 
stood us. Yes,” she said, “I’ll join you, 
and we’ll get the history and a nice set of 
recipes for concocting everything in the 
line of fiction, and of course then we can do 
stories to a turn.” 

Still the effect of six years of pedagogi- 
cal virtue is not to be set aside in a mo- 
ment, and Margaret counted without her 
host when she promised she would attend 
regularly. The law fundamental in the 
matter of frivoling is that you are never to 
do anything just because you had intended 
to the day before. So when Helen called 
the following Friday she found Margaret 
obedient to law and off on her wheel. The 
week after, the Friday was too glorious for 
any closer relations to the University than 
those obtainable from the campus. As 
they started up the winding path under the 
oaks a breeze coaxed and called down the 
cafion, with hints of fresh blossomings,— 





wake robin, perhaps, in the second upland 
meadow, or the pink clusters of the wild 
currant. 

“You go in,” Margaret said, “like the 
proper young person I used to be. You 
can instruct me, and I’ll share the spoils 
with you when I get back.” 

Then there was a five o’clock tea, and a 
Friday in the city, so that by the time she 
first visited the class they were fairly over 
the history and into their critical study. 

She slipped into a corner seat by the 
eastern window. In a little glade just 
below the pine groves the earth lay opened 
in brown furrows, and a solitary figure was 
passing to and fro, Millet’s sower, on the 
Californian hillside. That glade and hill- 
side had become a setting to her mind for 
no one knows how many hours of work, 
times of keen insight, moments more vaguely 
realized, perhaps, when an aftermath of 
long study was garnered, as the beauty of 
some great poem or drama brooded her 
spirit as silently, as tenderly, as the shad- 
ows of the pines fell across that sloping 
field. . But this day her mood was changed 
as she thought more and more of what was 
going on about her. It seemed to her the 
same discussion must flow through the 
upper stories of North Hall in a ceaseless 
stream, and the successive classes be borne 
along on its tide. They were talking of 
laws and esthetics, unities, ethics, and 
what not, with a little change of nomen- 
clature, perhaps, but the same wise assur- 
ance of accent. She wondered anyone had 
the temerity to attempt a short story at 
all, or an editor assume so grave a respon- 
sibility as deciding on these subtle philoso- 
phies. 

Helen sat near with flying pencil, now 
and then arguing with the best of them. 
Beauty and Hegel, wit and Schopenhauer, 
Margaret felt crushed; only the small 
check in her pocketbook for her latest 
transgression of all short-story canons kept 
her from being utterly reduced in spirit. 

“My story is due in three weeks,” Helen 
said that evening, “and I am going to block 
out the framework tonight.” 

Miss Lewis smiled. “I would,” she an- 
swered; “the best way to grow a tree is to 
set up its trunk first, so the leaves can have 
something to grow on when they do come.” 

“T intend to work in an orderly fashion,” 
Helen rejoined, with a suggestion of half 





























pitying wisdom in her tone. “I wish my 


story to be acomplete whole, to have unity.” 


“One cup Aristotle, two of Hegel, beaten 
light, local coloring to taste.” But the 
pink in Helen’s cheeks began to glow, and 
Saran desisted. 

It was nearly two weeks bition Helen 
spoke of her story again. They were out 
in North Berkeley, riding almost across 
country, at least following little lanes that 
trailed among the hills and hollows. Every- 
where there was grass, with buttercups 
nodding, everywhere the warm salt breeze, 
so what else mattered? 

They had stopped on the crest of a little 
slope, where the whole panorama of the 
bay lay unrolled before them; behind them, 
the hills; about them, the flickering shade of 
a windrow of eucalyptus. As Helen stacked 
the wheels she took a note book from her 
handle bars. 

“T have something I want to read, it is 
not my thesis, only the story.” 

Only the story, but the color came and 
went in her face as she settled herself and 
began to read. Margaret lay stretched out 
on the warm grass, where she could look 
straight up through the branches into the 
sky; she felt herself the recipient of the 
tide of life and growth. She could note 
Helen, too, as she lay, and sweetest of all 


things growing the girl seemed to her; for - 


in such friendships of women the pleasure 
of comradeship is touched by a half moth- 
ering tenderness that broods the younger 
life. 

The story was not a new one. Indeed, 
after the first few lines, Margaret’s prac- 
tised eye foresaw the woman with the pur- 
pose and the time-honored struggle of love 
and ambition just as clearly as when Helen 
had finished,—perhaps even more clearly, 
for there was that mist in her eyes, then, 
which interferes with clear vision. 

It was the girl from a country home who 
goes out into life and finds a professional 
career. The rest of it, too, was as usual, 
the hero, who loves but lingers in the back- 
ground. Margaret waited patiently for the 
heroine to sacrifice her personal life in the 
interest of humanity. To be sure, the girl 
in the story was a physician, and so came 
into more direct contact with the sufferings 
of humanity than a professor of philosophy 
would. But the force of the tale was in 
the reader’s own spirit, and soon Margaret 
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found herself hoping, hoping against hope, 
that the denouement might find humanity in 
the abstract second at the goal. That 
usually comes after the denouement of the 
story, but if Helen could only see it in time. 

As the plot deepened Helen’s voice caught 
once and again. She was now at the last 
page. 

“And as Doctor Mary entered her office, 
her eyes were full of the peace and strength 
of her high purpose.” 

However, Helen’s own were full of tears 
that brimmed over a little in spite of her, 
as she asked, “ What do you think of it?” 

“T think it is a mistake. I think Doctor 
Mary will be sorry; she’ll succeed and go 
on succeeding, till that gets to be an old 
story, but it will not fillup lifefor her. By 
and by she’ll go back, but everything will-be 
changed. She will be critical and changed 
most of all herself. Then she will know 
there is no use to go on imagining, so she 
will take her work even more vigorously, 
and fill up corners in others’ lives. People 
will point to her as an eminently successful 
woman, but a little too matter of fact and 
set in her ways. That is the sequel. 


Both women understood. Margaret 
spoke first. ‘‘How contented those cows 
look over there in the meadow! They love 


to chew their cuds and I love to do plain 
sewing for the same reason, the beautiful 
spiritual repose it induces. Come, let’s 
eat lunch!” 

So they looked each other in the face 
bravely and grew merry again, determinedly 
merry. 

But the more Miss Lewis thought of that 
story, the more she wanted to read it again, 
and she was glad when Helen referred to it 
herself, after some days. 

“By the way, I’ve another story done 
for the class,a tale of Bragton and the 
Presbyterian Whist Club. I think the first 
is too long.” 

“A good magazine length, though. I ’d 
like to see it again.” 

“Do you really think it would be good 
enough to publish? Do you suppose I ever 
could write?” 

Margaret sighed. “ You have the fever,” 
she said, ‘I knew it would be so. I don’t 
know whether an editor would take it or 
not,— he would have seen plenty more of 
its kind.” Butshe added as she saw Helen’s 
face fall, “It is freshly told.” 
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“Of course, no one would want this,” the 
girl said wistfully, “but some others, per- 
haps the Bragton one. I'll tell you my 
plan.” 

“O, don’t!” Margaret interrupted hastily, 
“let the poor thing come to a natural birth 
before we discuss it. But leave the first 
and I ’1l tell you what I think of its avail- 
ability. I ought to know the signs of the 
unavailable by this time.” 

She read it critically, laughing now and 
then over some fresh turn of Helen’s wit, 
but her face was grave and tender when 
she finished it. Still the next morning as 
Helen met her near the post-office, she 
smiled as she thought of the girl’s wistful 
tones, but she said never a word. 

Meanwhile the class in short stories went 
on- and fiction fairly welled up in little 
springs that smacked strangely of this or 
that popular writer. There was the story 
light and the story deep, the local tale and 
the Eastern romance, with a strong tang of 
Marie Corelli, like weak champagne the 
day after. Now and then, too, some glimpse 
straight into the heart of the writer, who, 
all unconscious, opened the doors of the 
spirit and let its quivering light shine 
forth. 

One of the girls even tried the decadent 
style, a Parisian tale of the Latin quarter. 
But the point of view was strictly that of 
a San José literary club, and Margaret 
laughed till the tears came, over its deli- 
cious inventions. 

“Tt proved the class was right in its 
canons of judgment,” she used to say long 
afterward, “for that story has been a source 
of abiding delight.” 

But at last the work of the term was 
fairly done,— none too soon for Helen, who 
was growing tired and pale. 

“T shall be glad when this is all over,” 
she would say wearily, “glad of Bragton, 
even, and if you knew the Upper Valley 
you would know how desperately tired I 
must be.” : 


Sometimes she talked freely of her home: 
“This next winter I ’ll go in for church 
socials and such things, the fireman’s ball, 


too. We all go, the elite of Bragton, some 
of us say ‘e-le-te,” but we are all sure we 
belong, however we pronounce it.” 

Little by little the rest of the story 
came, too,— the motherless home, the prim 
town house, and Aunt Hannah, who had 
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brought Helen up within an inch of her life, 
the father immersed in cares of the ranch 
and wheat market,— but Margaret noticed 
no parallel to the case of Doctor Mary and 
began to feel relieved. 

It was all a story then, she hoped, until 
that afternoon the magazine came. Helen 
had dropped in on her way to her own 
room. 

“Here’s your mail, too,” she said. “I 
have some home letters, but I am too tired 
to read anything now.” Still she opened 
one as she dropped listlessly into a chair. 

“Too tired to read this?” Margaret 
tossed her the June number of the Review. 

Helen was deep in her own letter. She 
gave a little cry. 

“T don’t understand it,” she said. ‘‘ Mar- 
garet, what did you do with that story?” 

“Tt’s there, dear, in your lap, and here is 
your check for your first pen money.” 

Helen sat staring at the letter before 
her. 

“T meant to surprise you. I sent it—” 

“You have succeeded!” she cried, as she 
started to go. She put out her hands, half- 
steadying herself at the door. But Mar- 
garet was at her side and in a moment more 
the girl was sobbing inher arms. 

“Don’t think it’s becauseI’m so hurt,” 
she said, “but for him to think I would do 
it! And now he won’t come down to see 
me graduate, and he’Il never, never forgive 
me for what I did n’t do after all.” 

The letter lay at her feet. “Read it,” 
she said, after her sobs had quieted a little. 
““T'm too tired to know anything about it, 
but I just wish George were here.” 

Margaret picked it up. 

DEAR HELEN: Your story is true to life and has the 
merit of utter frankness. Your Aunt Hannah had the 
goodness to call my attention to it in the last RevZew, 
or I might have overlooked it and so started for Berke- 
ley by this time. Of course it is all right for you to 
decide now. You could not help knowing how I felt, 
though I promised your father I would.not speak until 
you were out of college. But to be refused through 
the pages of a magazine, to be warned off in public, 
that is not easy for a man of any spirit. You might 
as well have signed your full name as those telltale 
initials. And did I sit as the original for that dolt of 
ahero? At least I shall not be guilty of his asinine 
stupidity in taking a hint, or of his lack of spirit in 
pressing an unwelcome suit. Goodby, dear, and suc- 
cess. Am going up to the Morton mill for the sum- 
mer. Oh, Helen, how could you do it? 


GEORGE DouGLas. 
“Write him at once and say you didn’t 
do it,” Margaret suggested. 
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“But I did,” she sobbed, “and if I should 
say I never meant him to see it, that would 
not be comforting.” 

‘Then write and make it comforting some 
other way. And what does he mean by the 
‘telltale initials’?” ; 

“There isn’t any other way. I want 
things just as they were. Why, I’ve counted 
on George being here now for years. We 
went East to see him graduate. And about 
those initials, — you see my name is Helen 
Ewing Reynolds, H. E. R.; when I was go- 
ing away first to college George was letter- 
ing my trunk and Beezy asked him what he 
was doing, “It’s H. E. R.,” he said in fun, 
but Beezy thought he was just spoiling 
the new trunk and ‘puttin’ it off on the 
girrul,’ as she said. It’s a silly little joke 
but Beezy laid it up against him for ever 
so long, and besides I suppose he felt more 
hurt because I have always signed my let- 
ters that way. Oh dear, I wish it was all 
over! But never mind me, I would not be 
so silly if I was not all tired out.” 

“Of course, Ill forgive you,” she said in 
reply to Margaret’s conscience smitten tones. 
“There is nothing to forgive. He need not 


have been in such a hurry to appropriate 


the story to himself anyway. I can stand 
on my dignity, too.” 

In evidence of which statement her lips 
began to quiver again, as she looked with 
absorbing interest at a pile of lexicons on 
the table before her. 

‘ Dignity is very well when there is noth- 
ing better,” Margaret said slowly, “but it 
is a lonely sort of platform and [ would not 
mount it yet, if I were you. There is no 
harm done, nothing beyond explanation.” 

“If you write and tell George how I’ve 
behaved — but you won’t, of course you 
would not. He would be so pleased to think 
how much I cared.” 

Margaret’s eyes were twinkling at the ad- 
mission as Helen continued with genuinely 
feminine logic: “He has no right to make 
me unhappy. And anyway there is nothing 
the matter after all, for of course he is just 
a dear old friend, and Doctor Mary in that 
story has nothing to do with it.” 

~ Of course,” said Margaret soothingly, 
“you are nothing if not philosophical,” and 
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this time Helen smiled a watery little smile. 


‘ut for all that, the moods that Miss Lewis 
hal learned to read in Helen’s face hung 
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out the sign of cloudy weather for the days 
following. 

The Bragton delegation came, Mr. Rey- 
nolds, quiet, stern, proud of his daughter 
in a repressed, silent way, that made Mar- 
garet long that something might break 
down his perfect self-control and let the © 
girl realize the love she so hungered for. 
Aunt Hannah was there too, and from the 
heights of her conservative Bragton com- 
placency smiled upon all. 

“Don’t you feel just as if she had given 
you ten cents and told you not to spend it 
foolishly?” Helen asked, after the com- 
mencement ball, during the greater part of 
which Miss Lewis had sat in the gallery 
and named for Miss Hannah the various 
youths and younger faculty fry that whirled 
about with Helen. 

“T’ve had a delightful time,” Helen con- 
tinued, as she began to unpin her faded 
roses and settle herself for that aftermath 
of feminine gossip without which no party 
is complete. “I enjoyed every bit of it, 
though I had reserved four dances last 
Christmas vacation for some one who was 
not there. Not that I sat still tonight, or 
cared,” she continued blandly, “it is of no 
especial importance, I just happened to 
think of it as I looked at my card. 

“Did n’t the girls look pretty! I think 
I looked well too.” She was standing be- 
fore the glass which did not belie her 
words. 

“Do you remember in your Homer, how 
Odysseus felt when he saw Nausicaa, how 
she reminded him of the fresh young palm 
by the temple of Apollo in Delos,—‘ The 
two most lovely things in all my travels ’?— 
It is no especial importance,” she added 
mischievously, “I just happened to think 
of it.” 

Still Margaret knew that the days went 
heavily for Helen, and she grieved over the 
sending of that story. How could she help 
it now? The girl had evidently called her 
pride to silence the half-conscious stir in 
her own heart. 

It was a delicate affair, this touching the 
quick, beating spirit in other lives, and 
Margaret being only a spinster, of course 
could know nothing of such things, nor did 
she possess the right claimed by every 
woman happily wed of standing perpetual 
sponsor to the hearts of all bachelors and 
maidens. 
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But she pondered the matter, and the 
next morning found her early at her desk. 
As Helen woke she knew by the swift dash 
of the pen that Margaret was deep in her 
work, and she wondered at the energy 
which could so bestir itself even during the 
long and tiresome commencement time — 
strange that one should ever have looked 
forward to such wearisome days. But Mar- 
garet worked with evident zest, and that 
evening the postman bore off a roll of man- 
uscript and two letters, one to the editor 
of the Review, one to the Morton pineries. 

Helen had sat by unsuspecting as Mar- 
garet wrote:— 


DEAR SIR:— 

The story by Miss Reynolds in the June Aev/ew was 
published without her knowledge. A sequel will prob- 
ably appear, which may free your mind from the nat- 
ural but mistaken conceptions it has formed. Miss 
Reynolds does not know I am sending this letter; still 
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she did not forbid my writing unless I told how she 
had behaved on receiving one from you, which I shall 
not even attempt to do. I am heartily sorry for my) 
mistaken kindness in sending the first manuscript, and 
I beg you to pardon the seeming impertinence of this 
letter. 
Sincerely, 
MARGARET LEWIS. 


She felt a little guilty, but it was that 
kind of guilt concerning which the feminine 
conscience defers repentance until it sees 
its scheme a failure. 

That very evening, too, Helen took her 
to her own room to see the latest com- 
mencement gift. 

“It ’s a set of Jowett’s Plato, from 
George,” she said. ‘Here ’s his card.” 

She held it up for Margaret to read. 

“To Helen — all success in your career,” 
it read, but Margaret never saw the reverse, 
which ran, “To Her!” 


EVENING 


FF the noisy glare of Main street 
Runs a tiny brick-walled alley, 
Which the thoughts that troop by twilight 

Make a happy little valley. 


At one end shop-windows flare out 
On the crowd forever passing, 
And the moon rides at the other, 
And the silent shades are massing 


Of the hills above the city, 

Where in pines the crows are sleeping, 
And the breezes gather freshness, 
While the moon has all in keeping. 


All the endless crowd forgetting, 
Vice and vanity and laughter, 

Watch the bats flit through the alley 
With the moonbeams twinkling after. 


Ah! I may be here a stranger, 

Of my steps no man keep tally, 

But my queen, the moon, rides yonder, 
And the bats flit through the alley. 





Herbert Crombie Howe. 
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LOADED FOR A START FROM CAMP COLONNA, 1890 


ALASKA’ 


By GEORGE DAVIDSON 


HE thirst for gold has 
prompted every marked 
advance in the explora- 
tion of the west coast of 
North America. 

In 1542 Cortés fitted out two 
vessels and placed them under 
the command of the heroic 
Cabrillo and Ferrelo to explore 
the coast of California. In 
1579 Drake, the arch free- 
booter of the high seas, re- 
fitted the Golden Hinde in 
Drake’s bay, with her ballast 
of four millions of dollars 
plundered from town, ship, and 
altar, of the Spaniards. In 1602 
Vizcaino anchored in Drake’s 
bay when searching for the 
treasures of the shipwrecked 
San Augustin. In June, 1741, 


1 The photographs for this article 
were taken by Mr. J. H. Turner, 
United States Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, except that on page 436, 
which is from a report of William 
Ogilvie, Dominion Land Surveyor. 


Bering and Chirikoff made the landfalls of 
Mount St. Elias and Mount Edgcumbe, seek- 
ing for the home of the sea otter. In 1774 
the first vessel that entered the Golden Gate 
was the San Carlos, alias the Toyson de Oro, 
or Golden Fleece. In 1848-49 forty thou- 
sand people rushed to California on the dis- 
covery of gold. Minor rushes took place 
for other localities as gold was discovered. 
In 1897 we have now the wildest of all 
struggles to reach the frozen placers of 
Alaska and the Northwest territory of 
Canada. This talisman incites even the timid 
to superhuman and wasteful effort: 

Alaska is a vast terra incognita. We 
know its geographical location on the map, 
its outline, the great Archipelago Alexander, 
and a few particulars of its great rivers. 
The southwest shores, the peninsula of 
Alaska, and the unique chain of the Aleutian 
islands stretching across the North Pacific, 
present an ocean frontage toward the south- 
ward of twenty-five hundred miles; which, 
added to the seaward face of Washington, 
Oregon, and California, conspire to give the 
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United States the control of the Pacific. 
This Pacific seaboard is far greater than the 
seaboard of the United States on the Atlan- 
tic and Gulf of Mexico. The shore line of 
the mainland and islands of Alaska is over 
twenty-six thousand miles in length, — more 
than the circumference of the earth, and 
seven times greater than the shore line of 
California, Oregon, and Washington. The 
shortest distance across Alaska is six hun- 
dred and sixty miles, from the Fairweather 
shore under Mount St. Elias to the icy boun- 
dary of the Arctic. This is nearly the dis- 
tance from San Francisco to the Strait of 
Fuca. 
AREA 


The area of the United States before the 
purchase of Alaska was 2,933,666 square 
miles; Alaska contains 550,000 square miles 
of mainland, 7,000 square miles of the Aleu- 
tian islands, and 22,000 square miles of 
other islands; a total of 579,000 square 
miles, or one fifth of the area of the rest of 
the United States. It requires the areas of 
California, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, and New York, to equal this. The 
area of New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, Virginia, and West Virginia, 
equal only one half of Alaska. It equals the 
combined area of Great Britain and Ireland, 
France, Germany, Belgium, and the Neth- 
erlands. It stretches from latitude 51° to 
71°, and from longitude 130° to 188°. 


PHYSICAL FEATURES 


Along the Pacific seaboard there are par- 
allel ranges of mountains, of which the 


westerly one overhangs the ocean. One 
great range, badly broken, sweeps from the 
southeastern part of Alaska around the 
Pacific seaboard, through the Mount St. 
Elias range, through the peninsula of 
Alaska, and twelve hundred miles along the 
Aleutian chain. The Rocky mountains con- 
tinue their general northwesterly course to 


the westward of the Mackenzie river, and ° 


thence sweep westward through the David- 
son range moderately close to the Arctic 
ocean, and gradually die out west of the 
141st meridian. The Coast range or ranges 
may be reckoned about one hundréd miles 
in breadth. Between these Coast and 
Rocky mountain ranges lies a great plateau 
country, broken by sporadic mountain masses 
or subsidiary chains; and cut by deep river 
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channels. This plateau region has an ele- 
vation of about three thousand feet in the 
Northwest territory, west of the Macken- 
zie river, and its gradual slope is westward 
towards the Bering sea. It is very prob- 
able that in the glacial period these moun- 
tain chains and this included plateau were 
covered by an immense ice sheet. The head 
of this great area of ice was probably on 
the Rocky mountains to the eastward and 
the great chains were deeply covered. As 
the ice moved by gravity from the moun- 
tains over the lower region represented by 
the plateau country, it acted as a great 
planing machine; cutting down or moulding 
all obstructions and carrying the degraded 
materials into every depression. 

As the climate moderated and the lower 
ice fields were melted and evaporated, their 
waters cut through the plateau region, and 
the eroded materials were borne towards 
the western ocean. There may have been 
successive changes of climate, and a thou- 
sand modifications of surface conditions, in- 
cluding general and local risings and de- 
pressions. 

Until definite explorations and examina- 
tions afford data for establishing a theory, 
one may assume the hypothesis that the 
planing action of the ice field, general and 
local, ground off all obtrusive rocks and 
ledges, with whatever minerals they con- 
tained; and that this moraine material was 
carried into all cross depressions until they 
were filled. Weathering aided this degra- 
dation of exposed rocks and ledges. Sub- 
sequent drainage through the deposited ma- 
terials changed the relative positions of its 
parts, and the heavier materials such as 
gold, naturally reached the bedrock. 

THE YUKON RIVER 

Through this great plateau region the 
Yukon has cut its deep channel from the 
extreme southeast part of Alaska and the 
Northwest Territory. Its headwaters are at 
the Chilkaht, Chilkoot and Shkagway passes, 
only thirty or forty miles from the head- 
waters of Lynn canal, in latitude 59° 45’. 
Its length, measured in large curves, is 
2043 miles, and probably reaches twenty-five 
hundred in its windings and meanderings. 
It has three thousand miles of tributaries 
and parallel streams. From its headwaters 
its general direction is northwestward, 
where it reaches the Arctic circle at its 
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confluence with the Porcupine, in longitude 
145°. It drains over three hundred thou- 
sand square miles, or twice the area of all 
California. At Lake Lindeman it is 2150 
feet above the sea, at Fort Selkirk 1250 
feet, at Dawson eight hundred feet, at Fort 
Yukon, eleven hundred miles from its mouth, 
112 feet. It has cut a sharp, deep channel 
through this great plateau, in some places 
fifteen hundred feet below the adjacent 
hills. When it reaches the Bering sea it 
spreads out in numberless channels through 
a low and very extensive delta. The ocean 
frontage of this delta is 275 miles; and it 
stretches inland nearly two hundred miles, 
with an area of four thousand square miles. 
Seaward of this frontage the shoaling of the 
Bering sea is so great that a vessel is out 
of sight of land when in three -fathoms of 
water. This feature will much retard the 
examination for deep channels through the 
delta and its approaches; and when they 
they are discovered it will be difficult prop- 
erly to mark their position in the fogs and 
stormy weather of that high latitude. At 
present there is but one channel accurately 
known and used through the delta; the north- 
ernmost one, which carries about four and a 
half feet of water at low tide. This chan- 
nel is the nearest to St. Michael, which is 
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the nearest available harbor for sea-going 
vessels. 

The Yukon river freezes first towards its 
head in September, and the ice attains a 
thickness of more than six feet; it opens in 
the early part of May, and opens first at 
the headwaters. ll its tributaries are 
frozen. In the earlier part of the winter 
season, before the tributaries are frozen 
solid, the ice is frequently broken up and 
carried down stream to points where the 
first obstruction forms a gorge, and the ice 
piling up in immense masses, causes a rise 
in the river of twenty or thirty feet at the 
gorge. 

This river carries a vast supply of food 
fishes, of which the salmon is the most im- 
portant. They reach as high up as Forty 
Mile creek in July, and some of them are 
in very bad condition even at that distance 
from the sea. Others reach much higher 
up, but not in great quantities. The high 
colored, high flavored salmon of the Chil- 
kaht river was an article of traffic with the 
natives of the Lewes river. 

The cold waters of the Yukon have an 
adverse influence upon the supply of food 
fishes about the fur seal island of St. Paul 
in Bering sea. They spread over the very 
shallow plateau of that sea where the one 
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RUINS OF OLD FORT YUKON, AT THE CONFLUENCE OF THE PORCUPINE AND THE YUKON 
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hundred fathom curve reaches sixty-five 
miles beyond St. Paul, and impinge upon 
the warmer waters of a branch of the Japan 
stream that have come from the southwest- 
ward through the Aleutian islands and the 
two thousand fathom depression of the sea 
bottom. The change of depth is very sudden 
from one hundred fathoms. These warmer 
waters bring with them the food fishes of 
the Aleutians, but they keep away from the 
colder waters, and are carried to the north- 
westward. In their search for food the 
female fur seals of St. Paul have to leave 
their young and go to the southwestward 
more than fifty miles to prey upon these 
fishes for food to nourish their young. 
This is one of the areas where the pelagic 
fur seal hunter does his deadly work. 
He kills the mothers, and their pups die of 
starvation on the rookeries. He actually 
kills three at each death: the mother, the 
pup, and the feetus. 


SURFACE CONDITIONS 


The higher partsof the great plateau are 
sparsely timbered, as shown by the short 
explorations which have been made away 
from + :e river courses. Along the great 
lines of drainage, the land is covered with 
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a universal mat of moss, which is described 
as from one to three or more feet in depth. 
It is known to botanists as “sphagnum,” 
and in a geological period it becomes peat. 
All the moorlands, all the vast tundras, 
reaching from one to two hundred miles 
from the ocean, are covered with it. In 
summer it is water-soaked; in winter, frozen 
solid. The soil beneath it is a black hu- 
mus filled with the roots of the moss. From 
this attractive green moss springs the as- 
tonishing wealth of beautiful flowering 
plants, berry-bearing bushes, and the 
grasses. We recall no country in the tem- 
perate zone where the flowers are shown 
in such wonderful profusion and richness of 
color. The long hours of sunshine and the 
absence of high winds give intense life to 
vegetation. Under the shadow of Mount 
St. Elias at Icy bay strawberries cover the 
ground; from the Chilkaht banks we have 
brought grasses seventy-eight inches in 
height. 

Beneath this mossy covering and beneath 
the roots of the trees the subsoil is frozen 
to an unknown depth. The ice layers are 
exhibited in some of the exposed cliffs along 
the great rivers, showing their extreme 
age. On the Koo-wak such cliffs are 150 
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LOW WATER ON THE PORCUPINE 


feet in height. In Eschscholtz bay, Kotze- 
bue sound, just under the Arctic circle, the 
ice cliffs are marked by the fossil remains 
of the elephant, and in the bluffs, and 
swamps of the Yukon, large quantities of 
the tusks and teeth of the Elephas primi- 
qenius are found. 

This frozen subsoil reaches to compara- 
tively low latitudes. When Major Pope was 
exploring through British Columbia for the 
location of the Western Union Extension 
telegraph line, he found in the latitude of 
29°, longitude 126°, the perpetually frozen 
soil at six to eight feet below the surface; 
while in winter the surface soil was frozen 
to a depth of two feet, leaving an interven- 
ing stratum of unfrozenearth. This frozen 
subsurface is a novel condition to those who 
encounter it, yet has been frequently de- 
scribed both for Alaska and Northern Si- 
beria. 


CLIMATIC CONDITIONS 


We all know that the climate along the 
coast of California, Oregon, Washington, 
ind British Columbia, is governed largely 
by the influence of the Japan warm stream, 
\\uro Siwa; and that on the seaward side of 
the Coast range of mountains there falls 

‘vo or three times more rain than on the 
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inside slopes and valleys. The great Japan 
stream reaches this coast somewher south 
of Queen Charlotte island: a small part of 
the strean is deflected towards the north, 
northwest, west, and finally the southwest, 
along the seaboard of Alaska; the greater 
part flows to the southwestward, along the 
shores of British Columbia, Washington, 
Oregon, and California. This stream is 
probably three hundred miles wide in lat- 
itude 40°. At the north it has given its 
warm vapor to the air, and when these meet 
the cold airs of the mountain masses along 
the seaboard, excessive precipitation of rain 
takes place. At Sitka, in latitude 57°, the 
rainfall is eighty-seven inches; and at Wran- 
gell, over sixty inches; while at Telegraph 
creek, inside the coast range, irrigation is 
necessary. At Cape Flattery, in latitude 
484°, the rainfall is 120 inches; at Astoria, 
latitude 464°, eighty-three inches; with less 
than twenty inches, east of the Cascade 
mountains. 

It is this excessive precipitation .of rain 
which gives to the northwest coast its vast 
growth of timber that extends as far north 
and west as St. Paul on the island of Ko- 
diak, latitude 514°, across the peninsula of 
Alaska, and again reaches the ocean waters 
only in Norton and Kotzebue sounds in 68° 
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latitude. On the Asiatic coast in the same 
latitudes there is no growth of timber. 
There is no warm stream along the coast 
of Kamchatka; on the contrary, a narrow 
cold stream works down that coast from 
the Arctic, closely hugging East cape of 
the Bering strait. 

Even upon the seaward slopes of the 
Malaspina glacier in latitude 60°, among 
the moraine material brought down from 
Mount St. Elias and covering the ice sheet, 
there is a dense vegetation, consisting 
principally of spruce trees in many in- 
stances three feet and more in diameter. 
The rankness and luxuriance of the under- 
growth of this forest give it an almost trop- 
ical appearance. 

Yet a different and curious effect of this 
aqueous vapor laden air is seen at the head 
of Lynn canal, latitude 593°, where the 
strong indraught of southerly wind through 
the depressions of the Chilkaht and Chil- 
koot passes causes a remarkable exhibit of 
condensation. The wind is strong; the 
transverse range of mountains rises to 
7,500 feet; and the aqueous vapor coming 
in contact with them is condensed and falls 
as rain at low elevations and as snow at 
the higher elevations. This snow ac- 
cumulates to great depths and forms gla- 
ciers in every depression. On a recent 
government map there is shown no less 
than sixty-one glaciers in a range of thirty 
miles of latitude near the two passes; and 
some of these glaciers have five or six 
feeders. 

The most astonishing exhibition of this 
great condensation of the aqueous vapor 
into snow and ice is in the great Bering, 
Malaspina, and Fairweather ice fields, which 
face the ocean under the Mount St. Elias 
and Yakutat ranges in latitude 60°. At 
one place Malaspina glacier reaches the 
ocean with a face one hundred feet high, 
and stretches back twenty miles before 
it reaches the flanking mountains at 
twenty-five hundred feet elevation. Far 
in the interior, at Camp Davidson on the 
Yukon, in latitude 65°, near Forty Mile 
creek, the precipitation of rain and snow 
(melted) was only nineteen inches in twenty- 
one months. 

The equable temperature of the seaboard 
depends largely upon the temperature of 
the waters of the Japan stream. In the 
interior, where the temperature of summer 





may be one hundred degrees Fahrenheit at 
Fort Yukon, latitude 674°, the thermometer 
will show sixty-five degrees below zero in 
winter. These are principally the effects 
of latitude in continental areas. 


THE COST AND RESOURCES OF ALASKA. 


The literature of 1867, official and un- 
official, is a curious exhibit of the igno- 
rance and prejudice which prevailed about 
Alaska; and the appropriation for the pur- 
chase money of $7,200,000 was persistently 
refused for some time by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. In a late examination into its 
resources we tried to approximate to a fair 
estimate of the direct and indirect gains to 
the country resulting from this purchase: 
and on account of recent unsupported as- 
saults upon the-beneficial results of the 
purchase and ownership, we have more 
directly appealed to official documents, and 
have found that our estimate was about 
one half of the official data. 

For the twenty years’ lease by the Alaska 
Commercial Company, that organization 
paid to the government in gold coin the 
sum of $5,935,736, besides establishing 
lines of shipping,and building villages,school- 
houses, and churches, for the natives. Dur- 
ing their lease we believe the government 
paid nothing for the carrying of mails; and 
we know that scientific and government ex- 
peditions were aided at little or no charge, 
and missionaries were shown the largest 
favors. The laws governing the introduc- 
tion of liquors were rigidly carried out. 

Beyond this large sum and these direct 
benefits, the records show that up to 1890 
the value of the products of Alaska in 
furs, salmon, codfish, ivory, whale oil and 
bone, gold, and silver were $75,213,929. 
If we add for the seven years to date a 
fair proportion of the above products to- 
gether with the rental of the fur seal 
islands and the profits of pelagic sealing, we 
have the grand total of $109,700,000, not 
reckoning the official values of church 
property to date amounting to $700,000. 
We have here a total of $113,600,000 for 
the investment of $7,200,000. 

The development in the salmon industry 
has been remarkable. This year there will 
be packed forty-eight million pounds of 
canned fish; last year there was packed 
forty-five million pounds by twenty-nine 
canneries. These employed four thousand 
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men, and forty-three vessels carried the 
products and five thousand to six thousand 
tons additional freight. 

Beyond these is the traffic to many im- 
portant points, and the traffic of the great 
rivers; the whaling fleet, the furs, and the 
duties on them when they are returned from 
London; the products of ten quartz mines 
in operation with more than 500 stamps; 
the placer mines on the tributaries of the 
Yukon; the large number of men employed 
in all these industries; the steamships with 
their sight-seeing thousands; the spending 
of most of the money upon this coast, etc., 
etc. 

The purchase of Alaska has thus been a 
profitable investment so far. The unknown 
wealth of its Klondykes west of the 141 W. 
meridian, and the probabilities of wealth in 
other minerals, as iron, copper, silver, lead, 
and coal, cannot now be estimated. Their 
discovery will be the work of the hardy 
prospectors now at work throughout its 
vast area. 

_ When the forests of Oregon and Wash- 
ington are depleted, there are the forested 
shores of the Archipelago Alexander, with 
its eight thousand miles of shore line 
abounding in the Douglas spruce and the 
yellow cedar. The latter is a ship-building 
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NOWIKAKAT, A WHOLLY ESKIMO VILLAGE ON THE LOWER YUKON 


timber better than the hackmatack of 
Maine, and indestructible by the teredo. 

Gold was known to the Russians and re- 
ported by Tebenkof in 1848, by the engineer 
Deroschin in 1851; discovered on the Stak- 
heen in 1861 by Choquette and Carpenter; 
verified by Professor W. P. Blake in 1863, 
and reported by the writer in Cooks inlet 
in 1867. Placer gold was first brought 
as a commercial commodity to the Alaska 
Commercial Company in 1885. 


SURVEYS AND EXPLORATION 


The Canadian government officers, Dawson, 
Ogilvie, and McConnell, have reported quartz 
dikes and placer gold throughout the North- 
west territory; similar physical conditions 
stretch across Alaska. That government 
has been making geographical surveys 
through the territory east of the 141st 
meridian for ten years. They have built 
and are building good trails between the 
routes; and have fostered enterprise by giv- 
ing good police control throughout the 
newly developed mining and traveled dis- 
tricts. On the part of the United States 
comparatively little has been done for geol- 
ogy and geography; yet systematic trans- 
portation on the Yukon was early estab- 
lished by the Alaska Commercial Company, 















INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARY CROSSING THE YUKON, SHOWING THE GREAT TABLE LAND AND ITS CROSS-CUTTINGS 


and is now being enormously developed by 
the two rival companies. As it was in Cal- 
ifornia in the early days so it will be in 
Alaska: order, justice, and self-government, 
will prevail, and the protection of our gov- 
ernment will soon be given to the good and 
true men who have braved the rigors that 
millions have shrunk from. There will cer- 
tainly be an enormous amount of unre- 
warded energy, but it was the thirst for 
gold that developed California and event- 
ually led to our control of the north Pacific; 
so we may surely see a great Northland 
grow to be an important factor in our na- 
tional life. 


PRESENT AND PROSPECTIVE ROUTES TO 
ALASKA AND THE NORTHWEST 
TERRITORY 

To reach the head of the great channels 
of the southeastern parts of Alaska, the 
traveler steams through the labyrinth of 
channels that represent a thousand miles of 
ocean Yo Semites. These extend from lat- 
itude 47° 05’ to 59° 30’. At the head of 
Lynn canal it divides into two arms, the 
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Chilkaht inlet and the Chilkoot—Taiya inlet. 
From the latter leads the Shkagway trail 
over a summit of about twenty-five hun- 
dred feet to the series of lakes forming 
the headwaters of the Lewes-Yukon. It 
passes through a very narrow defile of high 
snow-covered mountains. The defile is filled 
with great angular blocks of granite and 
during this season has been almost impas- 
sable. At the extreme head of the Taiya 
inlet is the starting point, Dyea, whence by 
canoe and packing the trail leads through 
another narrow defile in the high Kotusk 
mountains at an elevation of thirty-five hun- 
dred feet, with an almost precipitous de- 
scent to Crater lake beyond. These trails 
are close to thirty miles in length. Thence 
the route is by water. 

At the head of the Chilkaht inlet is the 
comparatively broad valley filled with detri- 
tus through which many channels run for 
twenty miles to the highest Chilkaht vil- 
lage, Klukwan. Two trails lead from this 
place. One trail continues up the river 
about fifteen miles to the north fork, fol- 
lows that stream, and passes over the divid- 
ing glacier between high mountains; thence 
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lescends through lakes Maud and Arkell, 
and down the Kow-wat-heen-a to the Lewes 
river. This was the route of the famous 
Chilkaht chief, Kohklux, in July and August, 
1852, when he descended the Lewes and 
burned Fort Selkirk because it interfered 
with his trading with the interior Indians. 

A second trail leaves the Chilkaht river 
by the tributary Tkla-heen-a in a rather 
long and circuitous route towards the north- 
west, north, and east-northeast, and then 
crosses the transverse range of mountains 
at an elevation stated to be forty-nine hun- 
dred feet. From this summit the trail fol- 





through a high rolling country and reaches 
Fort Selkirk at the junction of the Lewes 
and Pelly rivers. The route by the Nats- 
un-tun is that followed by Kohklux on his 
return from Fort Selkirk. These trails have 
been examined during the present season 
by Canadian surveyors, who report very fav- 
orably upon them; and parties are now com- 
ing out by it. 

The trail going directly to Fort Selkirk 
is that now known as the Dalton trail. The 
southern part of this trail was first tra- 
versed by Glave (the companion of Stanley), 
who was accompanied by John Dalton. He 
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lows the line of waters through Lake Ar- 
kell, etc.; or at the head of the Ghlu-heen-a 
(the upper part of the Tkla-heen-a), thirty- 
one hundred feet elevation, it strikes across 
the country to the northward and a little 
west along the western slope of the moun- 
tains that drain by several lakes and streams 
into the All-segh’ river; and finally follows 
the Nats-un-tun (the Nordenskjold of 
Schwatka) to the Lewes river, twenty miles 
before it reaches the “Five Finger” and 
the “Rink” rapids. Or by keeping more to 
the westward from the Ghlu-heen-a, and 
then to the northeast, the trail passes 


was the first explorer who took in horses, 
and reported the grass up to the saddle 
girths. After Kohklux gave us the first in- 
formation of lakes draining into the Katch- 
kwa-wugh’ and the All-segh’, its tribu- 
tary, through us Glave proposed to the 
Alaska Commercial Company to carry their 
mail from Chilkaht to Fort Selkirk in ten 
days. 

Other routes from the waters of the 
Archipelago Alexander are by the Taku 
inlet and river, thence by trail forty or 
fifty miles to the headwaters of the Tes-leen 
lake and river to the Lewes in latitude 61° 
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35’; by the Stak-heen in stern-wheeler, 135 
miles from Wrangell to Telegraph creek, 
where Mr. John C. Callbreath has a ranch 
and pack train; thence 135 miles by a new 
trail with easy grades to the south end of 
Tesleen lake: through that long lake to 
the Tes-el-heena, to the Lewes below Lake 
Labarge, and thus avoid the dangerous 
White Horse rapids. The Stak-heen opens 
the first week in May; and the ice leaves 
Tes-leen lake about the 15th. 

Away from this region of arduous travel 
and considerable risk is the route by sea 
from San Francisco, the Columbia river, 
and Puget sound ports, to St. Michael, sixty 
miles north of the north mouth of the 
Yukon. The distance from San Francisco 
via Unalaska to St. Michael is about 2,850 
miles; thence by light-draught stern- 
wheeler to Fort Yukon 1150 miles, to the 
boundary 250 miles, and to Dawson 120 
miles. This is the safest, the cheapest, and 
the most comfortable means of reaching the 
heart of Alaska. 

The first steamboat that entered the 
Yukon was that carried to St. Michael by 
the brig Commodore for transporting the 
employes and supplies of John Parrott’s 
trading company. This stern-wheeler was 
named the Yukon; she started on her trip 
July 4, 1869; and Captain Charles W. Ray- 
mond, United States Engineers, has_re- 
ported his share in this expedition. The 
Anson Stager, carried by the Northern 
Light to St. Michaels in 1865 or 1866, was 
never removed from the deck of the vessel. 

Other routes have been announced, but 
they are surely founded upon no reliable 
information. One is the route-across the 
St. Elias range from Yakutat bay. Glave’s 
account of the descent of the All-segh 
river, through the range between Mount St. 
Elias and Mount Fairweather, would con- 
demn any attempt to essay this route. An- 
other is by the Copper river, for which a 
vessel and party have already started. The 
Russian accounts and Lieutenant Allen’s 
narrative of 1885 demonstrate that this 
route is impracticable. Lieutenant Allen 
and party suffered many hardships and pri- 
vations. They found the current seven 
miles per hour: the river flowing through 
adeep, narrow, cafion-like valley between 
great mountains, of which the volcano 
Wrangell reaches 17,500 feet elevation. 
Moreover, there has never been a hydro- 


graphic survey of the approaches to the 
delta of the river, nor of the channels 
through the delta. The indications are 
that there is no deep permanent channel to 
admit a sea-going vessel through the delta. 

Still another route is proposed from 
Cook’s inlet, up the Sushetna river, through 
a lake reported 100 miles in length; thence 
by a portage to the northwest bend of the 
Copper river, across the headwaters of the 
Tananah, over the Tananah hills to the 
headwaters of Forty-mile creek, and down 
that stream to the Yukon at Forty-mile 
post or Cudahy. Or, when on the head- 
waters of the Tananah, to follow down that 
stream to the Yukon near the trading sta- 
tion Nuklukayet. Wells has ascended the 
Forty-mile and descended the Tanahah. 
These schemes are of the wildest and most 
impracticable character. 

It is impracticable to condense into a few 
pages the mass of information that exists 
about Alaska, or about the character and 
number of the native tribes that inhabit it, 
the introduction of the reindeer, the estab- 
lishment of thirty missionary stations, the 
large number of schools for the young, and 
a hundred other interesting subjects. We 
therefore close this article with a few re- 
marks upon 


THE BOUNDARY QUESTION 


From the time of the treaty between 
Russia and Great Britain to within twelve 
years, Russia and the United States had 
supposed the boundary line between Alaska 
and Canada was fairly well settled except 
in the minor details of the irregular line 
between the head of Portland canal and 
the 14lst meridian, near Mount St. Elias, 
in 60° 17’. That meridian has been well 
established on the Pacific by the United 
States, and on the Porcupine and Yukon 
rivers. At the latter intersection the 
Canadian government was well and con- 
scientiously represented by Mr. William 
Ogilvie, who determined the line in 1887-88, 
and marked it north and south over the 
country. The United States was equally 
well represented by Mr. John E. McGrath 
and Mr. John H. Turner, in 1889 and 1890. 

Now that the Northwest territory has 
become valuable on account of the gold 
discoveries, the Canadians demand an easy 
means of access thereto directly from the 
Pacific; and accordingly they have raised 




















contention after contention as to the be- 
ginning and direction of that part of the 
boundary line parallel to the “ sinuosities ” 
of the coast from the head of the Portland 
canal. Their contentions for the southern 
extremity are very weak; those near the head 
of Lynn canal are equaliy so; but it would 
seem to be their policy, if arbitration is 
adopted, to yield their contentions near 
Portland inlet and hold on to those near 
the Taku, Chilkoot, and Chilkaht inlets. On 
their maps they have gradually changed the 
irregular line until they have cut it out 
altogether. One of the lines ran across the 
headwaters of the Archipelago Alexander so 
as to give to British Columbia the Taku, 
Chilkoot, and Chilkaht inlets and part of 
(ilacier bay; it barely left Juneau and the 
Treadwell mine in American territory! 

It should be borne in mind that all these 
inlets carry great depths of water to their 
heads. The most northern one, the Taiya 
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or Chilkoot inlet, has a depth of 240 fath- 
oms, and carries twenty fathoms to its 
head just below Dyea. They are the natu- 
ral gateways into the northwest territory; 
and Canada, as said, seeks to control them. 

In boundary matters in Alaska the Hud- 
son Bay Company was formerly the en- 
croaching agent. It carried the trading 
post of Fort Yukon four and a half degrees 
of longitude west of the 141st meridian. 
Russia never tested the location, but in 
1869 the United States took possession of 
the invaded territory. In 1889 the Ram- 
part House trading station of the company 
on the Porcupine river was found to be in 
United States territory. 

There will surely be devised some just 
and equitable mode of settlement -of this 
question, but after the Bering sea case 
the United States should not accept a 
European monarch or commission as final 
arbitrator. 
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BULLY BURKIT 


A WAITING ROOM STORY 


By FRANCIS LYNDE 


E WERE sitting around 

# the red-hot stove in 
the office of the Inter- 
Continent hotel at 
Lone Pine junction, 
a few of us who 
elected to wait wak- 
ing for the midnight 
westbound train. Out 
of doors the wind, 
getting aclearprairie 
sweep from the dis- 
tant Black hills, 
wrought its will upon everything that was 
loose enough to rattle, pelting the thin 
wooden bulwarks of the Inter-Continent 
with spiteful volleys of pebbles in the 
gusts. It was a cold wind, and it sounded 
colder than it was; consequently we hugged 
the stove the closer and made ourselves 
known to one another after the fashion 
of storm — or train — stayed travelers the 
world over. There was a tobacco drummer, 
a modest and unassuming fellow who gave 
the. lie direct to all the traditions of his 
craft; a burly and well-weathered stock- 
man, making his way back from Omaha 
to his ranch in the Sweetwater country; a 
miner, heading for the new strike at Green 
Buttes; a traveling passenger agent, whose 
headquarters were in some Eastern city, 
and whose errand in the heart of the con- 
tinent was not exactly apparent; and my- 
self. 

When the talk, which had drifted about 
on the surface of things for an hour or 
more, began to dip somewhat in the pool 
of personal experience, the passenger agent 
lighted a fresh cigar, tilted his chair at a 
comfortable angle, and told this story. I 
give itfrom memory,and for what it is worth, 
knowing full well the temptations which be- 
set the most conscientious racontewr whose 
audience is small, attentive, and transitory. 


“Speaking of desperadoes,” he began, 
though, to the best of my recollection, he 
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was introducing the subject himself, “| 
don’t run up against as many of them now 
as I used to when my territory began at 
the Missouri river and reached out this way 
far enough to tuck in under the western 
edges of the Wasatch. Had ’em for break- 
fast every morning then, as a matter of 
course, but I think the queerest of the lot 
was Bully Burkit. It was while I was trav- 
eling for the East & West, with head- 
quarters in Omaha. I’d been down to Ne’ 
York on a theatrical deal and had just 
got back; and about the time when I had 
got fairly in up to my eyes on the stacked- 
up desk-work, this fellow Burkit stumbled 
in with a letter from Jorrock and Crewson, 
contractors on the Overland. 

“T read the letter first and then looked 
the fellow over; and say — by Jove, gen- 
tlemen, but he was a terror, right! You ’ve 
all seen actors made to to look like bad 
men from Bitter creek, but this man Burkit 
had a face that ’d give ’em all odds and 
beat em natural. 1 don’t believe I could 
describe it if I tried, but there was one 
thing about it that nobody ’d ever forget. 
That was the devilish cruelty of it. He 
was n’t an old man, but his face was full of 
wrinkles and seams, and every single one 
of them went to help out the general effect. 
Two of the furrows I remember particu- 
larly. They ran down each side of his nose, 
cutting his bristly mustache into three 
parts.” 

“T know,” interrupted the tobacco man; 
“the physiognomists call them the ‘lines 
of cruelty,’ but I don’t know as you can go 
much on that.” 

“Nor I,” said the passenger agent, “ but 
I’m going to give you the facts and you 
can judge for yourselves. As I was saying, 
I looked the fellow over and then read the 
letter again. Jorrock and Crewson wanted 
laborers; they had written to ask me to 
gather up a party, and they said that Bur 
kit was their foreman and he would help 
me. When I came to that part of the let- 




















ter I had to laugh; I know the laboring man 
pretty well, and one good, square sight of 
urkit’s ugly face would scatter the best 


yang that was ever gotten together, and I. 


felt like telling him so. Of course, the 
little fiction about his helping.me was all 
nonsense. Labor was scarce that year and 
the boys had been running in all sorts of 
vags and skimmings on the contractors who 
were building the Overland. Burkit was 
there to size the men up and I knewit; but 
he was under my orders and I told him to 
go and find a boarding-place and report the 
address,— that I ’d let him know when I 
wanted him. He grinned in a way to let 
me know that he caught on. 

“*Don’t want me ’round whilst ye ’re 
rustlin’ ’em up,— is that it?’ he asked. 

“T told him frankly that was just it; 
that when I got the men together he should 
come and inspect them. He nodded and 
turned to go, but half way to the door he 
thought better of it and came back. When 
| looked up he was standing at my elbow, 
fumbling his hat and evidently at a loss for 
the right word. Pretty soon he found it. 

“*Yissay yi’ don’t want me’round. That’s 
all right, d’ yi’ see; but I want to know 
what ’s the matter with me.’ 

“T told him there was nothing in partic- 
ular the matter with him, but that I did n’t 
want him. 

“ “But I want to know what for?’ he per- 
sisted. 

“IT was pretty busy that morning, and the 
way he hung on put me out of patience. 
So I said, rather brusquely, I suppose: ‘ Just 
because I don’t. If you want a better rea- 
son, go and look in a glass. I could n’t get 
a gang together in a month if the men 
knew you were going to be their fore- 
man.’ 

“Tt was a fool thing to say and I ought 
to have had better sense, but you know 
men of his stamp can generally be de- 
pended on to take a speech of that kind as 
a compliment. He did n’t; and I learned 
right there and then that you could n’t 
measure him up by any two-foot rule laid 
down in the books. He ripped out a big 
oath, and I thought he was going to hit 
me. 

_ “*Yi’ll throw it up at me, will yi’?’ he 
burst out. ‘Say, pardner, I’ve killed a man 
ifore now for sayin’ a heap less’n that! 
‘ime yi’ve been to hell an’ back, same as I 
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have, yi’ won’t be so dog-gone purty yer- 
self. I’m a good mind to——’ 

“T don’t know what he was minded to 
do, because he turned short off at that 
and went away; but I do know that he 
kept me figuring hard for a few seconds 
wondering if I could get my gun out of the 
drawer in time to do any good with it be- 
fore he should efface me. From what I 
saw of him afterward I was glad I didn’t 
have a chance to make any such idiotic 
break. 

“After he was gone, Brissak — another 
T. P. A., who shared the office with me — 
took his face out of his desk to say, 
“Whose hired murderer is he?’ and I told 
him. 

**So you'll have him for a chum on the 
Colorado trip. I don’t envy you,’ says 
Brissac. 

“*T’m not going to have anything what- 
ever to do with him, if I can help it,’ I 
replied.” 

Just then the night clerk came over to 
replenish the fire and the passenger agent’s 
story paused perforce. When the clatter 
ceased the stockman said,— 

“T did n’t know before that a passenger 
agent had to go gallivantin’ round the 
country with gangs 0’ navvies.” 

The passenger agent smiled superiorly. 

“Tf you can put your finger on anything 
disagreeable that a T. P. A.does n’t have to 
do, first or last, ll set ’em up for the 
crowd. This time, you understand, the con- 
tractors were paying half the fare on de- 
livery of the men, and somebody had to go 
along to get the money. Well, as I said, Bur- 
kit disappeared and I went to work through 
an employment office gathering up the men. 
Now, I don’t know as you gentlemen appre- 
ciate the fact, but the assembling of a party 
of laboring men, out of work and yet with 
enough ready money to pay even half the 
fare from Omaha to Colorado, is no easy 
job. We managed it, after a while, and as 
we had to pick them up one at a time, we 
got a pretty decent lot. Perhaps that was 
why Burkit had no kick coming when he 
came to inspect the men; but there was 
plenty of trouble on the other side of the 
fence when the fellows found out he was to 
be their foreman. As good luck would 
have it, we had taken the precaution to col- 
lect the half fare when each man signed 
on, making the contract a forfeiture, so 
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that it would cost him something to desert; 
but in spite of this we had hard work to 
hold them together. More than one of 
them came up to my office on the day we 
had set for the start and tried to beg off; 
and little Jim Boisbec, a French Canadian 
who had worked on the Port Arthur line, 
was quite willing to forfeit his money if | 
would but cancel the contract. 

“* Dien! —but I not lak to go wid dat 
man,’ he protested. ‘Dey’ll been say he is 
de se’mteen devil boil’ into wan. 1’ll been 
hear all ’bout dat Bully Burkit up on de 
Port Art’.’ 

‘1 did n’t let him off —I would n’t let 
any of them off; I was afraid to. One de- 
sertion meant a general stampede and no 
party for Jorrock and Crewson; and busi- 
ness is business, you know. And yet, be- 
fore the day ended, I denied one fellow 
whose plea was backed up by such an out- 
burst of chattering terror as I hope never 
to witness again. Oddly enough, he made 
no mention of the foreman. It was the 
altitude that he dreaded. He claimed that 
he had signed the contract without know- 
ing where the work was located,—— which 
was likely enough. He was consumptive, 
he said, with a bubbling string of maledic- 
tions on the disease, and the mountains 
would kill him. 

“T’ll have to admit now, in view of what 
happened, that his looks bore out the state- 
ment; but at the time I made myself be- 
lieve he was shamming and refused to let 
him off. If he’d told me the whole truth 
instead of half of it, I don’t know but I 
should have relented; but as it was, I 
merely took such precautions as would pre- 
vent his deserting before train time. 

“Well, we started that night from Omaha, 
and I’ll skip the next two days. Nothing 
went wrong, and we reached the end of the 
branch line in Colorado without mishap. 
Of course, on the trip I saw little or noth- 
ing of Burkit or the men. They had a 
special car forward, and I inferred that the 
foreman would see to it that there were no 
defections by the way,---as he did. It was 
a crisp May morning,— crisp at nine thou- 
sand feet, you understand, when I turned 
out of the sleeping-car at Carbonado. I 
don’t know whether any of you have ever 
been there, but it’s a little mining camp up 
at the end of the Lordsville branch of the 
Kast & West. It’s deep down in a big 








gulch that heads in the continental divide a 


few miles above the town. When | got off 


the train the men had already scattered in 
search of breakfast, but Burkit was wait- 
ing for me. 

““* Well, how are you this morning?’ | 
asked, looking away from him so that | 
could speak pleasantly. ‘Got ’em all here, 
have you?’ 

“ Burkit nodded. When he felt peaceable 
he was a man of few words. 

“*Did n’t lose any of them at Denver?’ 

“*TLose ’em? What the —’ a volley of 
hair-raising oaths — ‘was I with ’em for?’ 

“‘Now I’m no saint, myself, but I have n’t 
any use for gratuitous profanity, and I went 
back at him accordingly. ‘Not to give 
them lessons in decency,’ said I, meaning to 
give hima hint for the future. ‘How about 
the teams that Jorrock was to send over?’ 

“Burkit grinned and jerked his thumb 
toward the snow-capped mountain in the 
head of the gulch. They call it a pass, you 
know, but that’s only because there are 
higher mountains on both sides of it. Well, 
as I say, Burkit pointed up the gulch and 
said, ‘ Yi’ don’t see none comin’ down the 
trail, do yi’?’ 

“*Of course not,’ said I; ‘they ought to 
be here waiting for us.’ 

“* Well, they ain’t,’ he said; ‘an’ what’s 
more, there ain’t no show for ’em comin’. 
Snow ’s breakin’ up on the range, an’ there 
ain’t been so much as a jack-train acrost 
for a week.’” 


The passenger agent stopped to relight 
his cigar, and the tobacco man promptly 
offered him afreshone. The teller of tales 
accepted it with a nod of thanks, and apolo- 
gized between puffs as he lighted it. 
“Don’t let me bore you, gentlemen,” he 
said; “I’ll wind it up any time you pull the 
string.” 

The stockman spoke for the rest of us. 
“Go on,” said he; “ what did you do then?” 


“To tell the truth, I didn’t know just 
what to do; it was a bigger contract than I 
had any use for. Jorrock and Crewson’s 
Camp Number 3 — or, for that matter, any 
camp on the Overland grade — was all of 
seventy-five miles from Carbonado; and the 
trail, which was a good one in summer and 
winter, but none at all while the snows were 
going and coming, crossed two ranges pretty 























well up in the air— eleven or twelve thou- 
sand feet, I should say. The men were 
without money, as I had reason to know, 
having taken the last dollar a good many of 
them had. They could n’t go back to Omaha, 
and they could n’t wait for transportation 
where they were without starving in the in- 
terval. And whatever happened, if I did n’t 
deliver them to Jorrock and Crewson, my 
company would lose its proportion of the 
unpaid fares. I don’t know whether you 
gentlemen know anything about railroading, 
put if you do you’ll understand without my 
going into it why I’d a little rather be shot 
than go back to headquarters with the re- 
port of sucha fall-down. Fora minuteI was 
fairly staggered, and then it occurred to me 
that Burkit, whose employers would also 
lose by the failure of the scheme, was n’t 
worrying. 

“*What are you going to do about it?’ 
| asked. 

“Hoof ’em into camp,’ was the laconic 
answer. 

“But man!’ said I; ‘it’s seventy-five 
miles, and twice across the range!’ 

“* Well, don’t I know it?’ said he. ‘Did n’t 
| hoof it out, on’y jest t’ other day?’ 

“*But they won’t do it,’ said I. 

“*Won’t they?’ said he, and his leer 
was n’t pretty to look at. ‘Lemme see the 
man ’at says he won’t, an’ [’ll make him 
wish he’d been born dead, — d’ yi’ see?’ 

“* But I can’t walk it,’ I said. 

“Then the leer broadened into a grin and 
| knew that Burkit saw the hole I was in. 

““Reckon that’s your own fun’ral, ain’t 
it?’ he said; and it was, for a fact. I 
might stay with the men, deliver them, and 
get the money; or go back empty-handed 
to headquarters and take the consequences. 
| did n’t want any consequences in mine, and 
| didn’t waste much time quarreling with 
my luck. .It was a pretty straight case of 
fish or cut bait, and I can do either one 
when I have to. So I said: ‘All right,’ just 
as if it was all in a day’s work, ‘I’ll go 
along with you. Round up the men while I 
vet breakfast, and !’ll be ready as soon as 
vou are.’ 

“ With that, I went down to the boarding- 
house and Burkit started out to gather up 
themen. 1 don’t know, and I never will 
know, what arguments he used to convince 
them that a seventy-five-mile tramp in a 
vad country was a part of their contract 
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obligations, but I do know that there were a 
good many black eyes and bruised faces in 
the gang when it tailed out of Carbonado 
on the road to the pass. Little Jim Bois- 
bec, who had mountaineered some in the 
Selkirks, led the Jine, and Burkit brought 
up the rear. For the first four or five miles 
the thing went as smooth as a circus parade. 
That much of the road wound up through 
the timber in the gulch, and it was dry and 
in good condition. The morning was just 


“simply made to order, —it was perfect. 


The sun was high enough to take the eager- 
ness out of the air, and there was ozone 
enough lying around loose to make up for 
the altitude. So, as I say, the thing ran 
smooth enough till we began to work our 
way out toward timber-line. Then the trail 
began to get wet; the little rivulets of 
snow-water coming down from the head of 
the gulch grew and multiplied until after a 
bit the men were wading ankle-deep in mud. 

“ Burkit plugged along at the tail of the 
gang and never opened his head till the line 
began to waver and break, as now and then 
a man jumped aside to hunt a better path 
on the roadside. Then he turned himself 
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loose, shouting and yelling like an escaped 
lunatic. 

“*Keep to the trail, yi,—, but it’s no 
use ; I couldn’t quote him if I wanted to. 
I’ve heard some pretty wicked swearing in 
my time, but nothing that could hold acan- 
dle to the way that foreman bully-ragged 
those men. It was simply awful. I believe 
I used to have some doubt about the exist- 
ence of a personal devil, but Burkit cleared 
them up for me forall time. If there ever 
was such a thing as a demoniac on top of 
earth, that fellow proved his title to be 
reckoned among ’em. ’ Pon my word, gen- 
tlemen, it’s God’s truth, that there were 
times on that trip when I didn’t dare to look 
at his face! By Jove, it was simply ter- 
rific! If he ’d ever made a motion at me 
in one of his fits I’d have shot him just as 
quick asI would a mad dog,—and for pre- 
cisely the same reason; I’d have been 
scared into doing it. 

““When the mud turned into slush and 
the slush petered out into slippery snow, 
the thing got worse. The men slipped and 
slid around, and Burkit raved and swore, 
hammering a man with his fist now and then 
when he could get at him. When it came 
to that, there was more than one fight, as 
you may imagine, but they were always man 
to man, or rather two against one, for Bur- 
kit had the devil in him to help. A picked- 
up gang of navvies will hardly ever stand to- 
gether; and besides, the foreman was quick- 
er than a flash, and he never gave any two 
of them a chance to put up a job on him. 
Single-handed, and one at a time, I believe 
he could have whipped the whole outfit,— 
that is, he and the devil together, you know. 
When the fighting began I kept my eye 
open for weapons, and held myself in readi- 
ness to make a dash out of range. You 
know, it’s always the fellow that is n’t in it 
that stops the stray bullet, and I wasn’t 
particularly anxious to play short-stop that 
morning. But during that whole ghastly 
forenoon there wasn’t a pistol or any kind 
of weapon pulled on the foreman,— for 
very good reason, as I found out afterward; 
Burkit had gone through the gang on the 
first night out of Omaha and confiscated the 
whole armament right down to pocket- 
knives! 

“Well, we climbed on up the trail, get- 
ting higher and higher by littles, and slip- 
ping and sliding about like a lot of drunken 


men. The wet slush soon soaked every boot 
in the crowd, and the reflection of the sun 
from the snow-cap blinded our eyes and 
blistered our faces like the glare of Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s furnace. At that time of the 
year a trail over the snow-cap gets to be 
a slippery ridge, a good bit higher than the 
soft snow on each side. You see it’s used 
all winter as a sled-track, and that packs 
it; then when the thaws begin, the soft 
snow sinks first. Ofcourse, we had to keep 
to the trail as well as we could, because 
the snow on either side would n’t hold the 
weight of a child; but now and then a man 
would lose his grip and slide off, sometimes 
into snow fifteen feet deep. When that 
happened Burkit would burst out with more 
new and horrible oaths, halt the line and 
form a chain of hands to haul the luckless 
one out by main strength. Then there 
would be another fight, and we’d go on 
again, crawling along like a string of ants. 

“When the trouble began at the foot of 
the pass, I thought Burkit handed out his 
blessings impartially; but before we got to 
the top I noticed that he was making an ex- 
ception in favor of the fellow who had tried 
to kick out on thescore of weak lungs. Good- 
ness knows, there was enough in his haggard 
face and short-breathed struggles to con- 
firm his story and to make him an object of 
any man’s pity; but you don’t look for pity 
in a slave-driver, and no devil of the plan- 
tation was ever crueller than Bully Burkit 
that day. Just the same, I saw him more 
than once helping the sick man over some 
particularly ugly place in the trail; and 
when the fellow stumbled and fell, as he 
did many times, it was always the foreman 
who pulled him out, and that without curs- 
ings or violence. After this had happened 
more than once, I began to wonder if Bur- 
kit mightn’t be a sort of rough diamond 
after all. You know such things sort of 
touch a fellow in a tender spot; and-when 
all’s said and done, harsh speech and bully- 
ragging may be nothing more than the outer 
shell of aman. SoI went on, dodging be- 
tween two opinions, and trying to give Bur- 
kit a show for his white alley, in my own 
mind, for the sake of his gentleness with 
the consumptive, till once I came up while 
he was stooping to drag the fellow out of a 
snow-pit. Then I saw such a look of infer- 
nal malignity on his face that I was all at sea 
again. It wasn’t the way a man looks when 























‘e's doing a kind turn for somebody else,— 
not by a long shot. 

“It was two hours past noon when the 
head of that line reached the top of the 
pass. For the last half mile Burkit had 
heen leaving the men to their own devices, 
turning his attention entirely to the sick 
man who grew weaker with every added 
foot of altitude. When the trail came out 
on the first bare slope of the wind-swept 
summit, Burkit was half carrying the man, 
and I closed up on the other side of him to 
lend a hand. 

“ *T can’t — go no — furder!’ gasped the 
consumptive, as I put my shoulder to his, 
and his head rolled helplessly from side to 
side. 

“ Then Burkit said, a bit grimly, I thought: 
‘Yi ’ve got to; yi’re up an’ yi’ got to get 
down ag’in, d’ yi’ see?’ 

“But the man said: ‘I can’t, —I can’t! 
0, for God’s sake jest lemme lay down an’ 
die — it ’s all I ask!’ 

“T thought it was about all he lacked of 
crossing over,—a place to do it in, you 
know;-—— but Burkit would n’t have it that 
way. 

“* * Not much yi’ ain’t a-goin’ to die here,’ 
he said; ‘not if I can help it.’ 

“And I wondered what there was in such 
a heartening kind of a reply to make that 
fellow writhe and shudder as if it had been 
a threat, but that ’s just what he did. 

“Well, to make a long story short, we 
kept him up till we came out on the little 
bare platéau on the crest of the range. 
Here I expected to find the rest of the men 
resting and waiting for us, but they did 
nothing of the kind. They were already 
strung out on the down trail, piling up dis- 
tance as fast as they could between their 
ears and Burkit’s curses. I did n’t blame 
them any, but that left the three of us 
alone on the top of that bleak pass. The 
sick man begged hard for a moment’s rest, 
but Burkit would n’t hear to it, and I set 
his firmness down to humanity. 

“ “No yi’ don’t,’ he said, ‘if yi’ get down 
here yi’ll never get up ag’in— not this 
side o’ hell,’ and between us we kept the 
‘ellow moving toward the downward trail. 

“ Half way across the plateau he stum- 
bled over a stone, tried to save himself, 
ind the effort brought on the hemorrhage 
' had been expecting any time in the last 
Burkit swore softly to himself and 
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put the man down gently while I ran for a 
handful of snow. I’m no doctor, and the 
foreman was n’t much better heeled, but 
for a long half hour we worked over that 
fellow like a couple of trained nurses. 
The snow was the only — what do you call 
it?” 

“Styptic?” suggested the tobacco man. 

“Yes, that ’s it— styptic— well, the 
snow was all we had, and we used it liber- 
ally, I tell you,—fairly packed him in it 
toward the last,— and it got in its work. 
When the hemorrhage stopped, we began 
to talk about what was next to be done. 
It ’s easy enough to talk about it now, but 
I want to tell you that it stuck both of us 
at the time. In the first place, it was 
three miles or such a matter to the lower 
edge of the snow-cap, where the decent 
road began again, and then it was three 
more to Silveroc, the mining camp where 
we meant to stop the party for the night. 
Of course, by the time we got around to 
look the thing in the face, the men were 
all out of sight and hearing; and I remem- 
ber thinking that we might about as well 
have been up in a balloon with that sick 
man,— and better, in fact, for in that case 
we ’d have stood some chance of getting him 
down. 

“Well, as I say, we talked about it a bit, 
and then came to the conclusion that there 
was only one thing to do. One of us must 
go onto the camp for help while the other 
stayed with the patient. When Burkit of- 
fered to stand watch, the sick man rolled 
his head around on the snow pillow and 
tried to speak. I bent over him and he 
whispered,— 

“ “Don’t go an’ leave me with him 
the love o’ God, don’t do that! 

“T looked up at Burkit and saw that he 
had overheard what the fellow had said. 
“Don’t you pay no attention to him,’ he 
said; “he’s rattled. He’s been takin’ me 
for somebody he used to know, all along. 
Yi’ don’t reckon I’d stomp on him whilst 
he ’s down, do yi’? 

“Of course I scouted the notion, but I 
was n’t so blessed sure in my own mind, all 
the same. I knew well enough there was 
something back of the footlights, and that 
Burkit had just lied to me about the fellow’s 
mistaking him for somebody else, but it was 
none gf my business, and anyway there 
was n’t anything else to bedone. So I just 
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said, ‘Keep him alive if you can, and I ’ll 
be back before dark, if the thing can be 
done,’ and then 1 skipped down the moun- 
tain and left them alone together. 

“Tt was n’t anybody’s fault that I could n’t 
keep my promise to Burkit. I did n’t lose 
a minute, going or coming, but for all that, 
the shadows were beginning to gather in 
the gulch when I led Boisbec and three 
other volunteers back through the timber 
toward the pass. How on top of earth we 
were to come down the snow-cap in the 
darkness, carrying that sick man on the 
ramshackle excuse for a litter that I had 
knocked together in Silveroc, was more than 
I could tell; and I was wrestling with that 
part of the excursion when we came out 
on the upper edge of the timber. Right 
there, sitting on a rock with his head in his 
hands, we found Burkit. For a minute I 
was too mad to think straight. ‘ For God’s 
sake,’ I broke out, ‘are you a man ora 
brute? Surely the least you could do for 
the poor devil was to stay with him till we 
got back!’ 

“He looked up in a dazed sort of a way 
and I saw that his shirt was covered with 
blood. ‘It came on him ag’in, d’ yi’ see,’ he 
said wearily, ‘an’ I could n’t stop it. Then 
I got him onto my back an’ moseyed down 
along with him. Yi’’ll find him up yonder 
on a patch o’ grass ’side the trail. I 
could n’t get him no furder.’” 

The passenger agent paused and stared 
reflectively at the fiery end of his cigar. 
No one of us spoke or moved and he went 
on:— 

“T tell you, gentlemen, when he said that, 
and I took in the length and breadth of the 
job, I could have gone down on my knees 
and begged his pardon,—danged if I 
could n’t. Just think of it; three miles 
with a dead load on his back, over a trail 
that a rope-dancer could n’t keep his bal- 
ance on. Well, I just gasped once or 
twice, and then we went on to look for the 
sick man. We found him, and he was still 
alive, thanks to Bully Burkit. A thousand 
feet of altitude, more or less, does n’t 
mean much to a well man, but it was a 
matter of life and death to that poor devil. 
We got him aboard of the litter and started 
down toward the camp, and on the way I 
tried to make it up to Burkit for lashing 
out at him while I was angry. He sawed 
me off too short for any use. 
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““Jest let up on that an’ stick to yer 
"pinion — same one yi’’ve allus had o’ me; 
then ye’ won’t be makin’ no bad breaks,’ he 
said, as short as pie-crust; but I noticed 
that he kept close beside the litter all the 
way down to Silveroc, and I kicked myself 
accordingly. 

“Silveroc was nothing but a hamlet in 
those days, and we had a heap of trouble 
in getting our party fed and housed for the 
night. We made it after a while, though, 
and the sick man was made as comfortable 
as might be on a bed of blankets in a min- 
er’s cabin. Burkit offered to watch with 
him, and I consented on condition that | 
should be calied if there was anything | 
could do. The call came about an hour 
after midnight, but before I got to him the 
man was dead. When I opened the door of 
the cabin Burkit was sitting beside the 
bunk, holding a lighted candle. There was 
a queer change in his ugly face —a sort of 
a softening of the hard lines, I thought. 
‘Is he gone?’ I asked. 

“Burkit looked up and then I was sure of 
the change. ‘Yes, he’s gone, an’ I’m so 
damn glad of it I could beller like a little 
kid,’ he said softly, and he pulled his sleeve 
across his eyes. 

“*Glad?’ said I, and he answered up 
prompt:— 

“*Yes, shoutin’ glad. If he’d a-lived, 
I’d ’a’ sent myself to hell for ever ’n’ ever, 
a-killin’ him by inches, an’ now I can’t, 
d’ yi see? You thought I was just a-bilin’ 
over with the milk o’ human kin’ness an’ so 
on when | was a-makin’ it sort of easy for 
him back yonder on the range, but he 
knowed better; he knowed mighty well | 
was jest a-savin’ of him up for suthin’ 
worse,— he knowed it an’ it made him 
squirm an’ twist like he was trompin’ on 
red-hot plough-sheers.’ 

“T tried to take it all in, but I could n’t 
not on such short notice. ‘I don’t catch 
on,’ said I; ‘what was there between you?’ 

“Then Burkit held the candle up to his 
face and told me to look close, and I did. 
What I saw was a perfect network of scars; 
the man’s face had been cut and slashed in 
every direction, and his ferocious ugliness 
was accounted for in the most natural way. 

“*He done it,’ he said, motioning toward 
the dead man with the candle, ‘an’ [ swore by 
God I’d kill him byinches. An’ now I can't, 
an’1’m glad. Sort 0’ curious, ain’t it?’ 
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“T told him it wasn’t —that it was just 
as it should be, or something of that sort, 
and then I said: ‘Cover his face and let’s 
get out of here,’ but Burkit shook his head. 

“*Not me,’ he said; ‘I’m goin’ to stay 
here till mornin’—reckon I can do that 
much for him now. Go back an’ take yer 
rest; s’pose I had n’t ort to called yi’, but I 
sort o’ wanted yi’ to know ’at I was glad. 
D’ yi’ see?’ 

*** Yes,’ said I, and I stood looking down 
at the two, the living and the dead, and 
wondered what devil of enmity had come 
between them. ‘What was it about, 
Burkit?’ I asked. 

“*The fight ’twixt me an’ him?’ he said; 
‘O, a woman,—yi’d know that without 
bein’ told. He laid off to sp’ile my chances 
with the women for ever ’n’ ever, an’ he 
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done it, d’ yi’ see. Good night to yi’’ 

“And so I went away and left them to- 
gether, and that’s about all there is to the 
story,—at least, to Burkit’s part of it. 
No, it isn’t, either. We had three more 
days of the toughest kind of tramping be- 
fore we got to Jorrock and Crewson’s 
camp, and during the whole of that time 
not a man of the gang was the worse for 
an oath or a blow of his.” 


The passenger agent flung the stump of 
his cigar into the coal-scuttle and looked 
at his watch. At the same moment a mel- 
low whistle came down the wind from the 
eastward. 

“By George! I wound her up just right, 
didn’t I?” he said. “That’s our train. 
Let’s make a break for the Pullman.” 


BY SEA AND SHORE 


‘THE ship swings low to a great wind’s beat 
And the spin-drift hurtles by, 

The night comes down with the tempest’s frown 

While the waves leap mountain high; 

Yet, swung on the tip of the topsail yard 

Like chaff to the wind and sea, 

Or lashed to the helm with a ship unsparred 

And a thousand deaths a-lee, 

Far out of the dark, where the lightning’s spark 

And the storm swirl interlace, 

Shines down the night, like a harbor light, 

One thing alone,-— your face. 


The great cathedral towers and climbs 
To arches and dome and spires, 

And soft light falls on the transept walls 
Like a glimmer of altar fires, 

And ever its peace and beauty seem 

To hold the soul in thrall, 

While the organ throbs like a holy dream 
And choirs of angels call; 

Yet deep in the gloom of the vaulted room, 
In the highest, holiest place, 

I see afar like a shining star 

One thing alone,— your face. 


Winth rop Packard. 











































that ’s opened th’ 
new store, air yuh? 
Well, I ’m mighty 
gladtuhmeetyuh,” 
said old William 
Bryant (“ Uncle 
Bill,” everybody 
called him, and I 
soon cameto),ashe 
shook my hand en- 
thusiastically over 
the counter. “I ’d 
’a’ been in tuh see 
yuh before but my 
varico’ vein’s been 
a raisin’ Cain late- 
ly an’I hain’t been 
very spry for a 
fortnit. Howdge 
yuh find business? Can’t complain, eh! I 
thought so. Yuh’ve come tuh the right place. 
This here town is boun’ tuh be th’ commer- 
cial headquarters fer th’ hull valley. I 
alwus said it an’I say it yit. I oughter 
know sumthin’ ’bout it, fer I ’ve kep’ my eye 
on it nigh on tuh thirty year, an’ I’ve 
watched it growin’ jes’ like it wus a child. 
I’ve seed it have its ups an’ downs, good 
times and bad, but I alwus said,— ‘ This 
place has got th’ location,—she’s in th’ 
right spot on th’ map,—plenty of good 
water, backed up by th’ fines’ farmin’ coun- 
try in th’ State, only two mile frum th’ rail- 
road, an’ she ’s boun’ to be th’ emporium of 
trade. Why, it ain’t no time at all when 
they wus n’t a decent yard in th’ hull town, 
an’ now look at it. Yuh could n’t find a 
puttier piece of grass in th’ city of Bostin 
than Jim Weatherby’s lawn. Yuh can’t 
walk roun’ th’ square ’thout yuh see a cro- 
quet set or hear a lawn mower agoin’. I 
tell yuh we ’ve improved wonderful in th’ 
last five year even. Of course I ll admit 
there ’s room fer more of it. We hain’t got 
no public library an’ no hoss cars an’ th’ 
op’'ra house ain’t as big as th’ one in Chi- 
cago, but we ’Il have ’m as soon 's we need 
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‘em. We’ve got all we need an’ what’s 
th’ use of kickin’ fur sumthin’ yuh don’t 
want. Th’ folks don’t more ’n git through 
with th’ Weekly Constitution till there ’s a 
new one out. They ain’t no weak-kneed 
men, ner women either, roun’ here, so ’s 
what ’d we do with hoss cars; an’ th’ Salem 
Dramatic company that’s been in every 
town in th’ valley says we ’ve got th’ fines’ 


* theayter ’tween Portlan’ an’ Ashlan’. 


“Yuh ’ve struck the right town an’ no 
mistake, an’ if yuh kin only make a good im- 
pression on th’ women folks an’ keep up to 
th’ times, yuh ’ll do well frum th’ start, 
An’ yuh kin count on me tuh help yuh ’long 
all ’s in my power.” 

Thus began my acquaintance with old 
Uncle Bill—an acquaintance that soon 
grew into a friendship which continued to 
the hour of his death. His stock of anec- 
dotes and stories of the inhabitants was in- 
exhaustible and the monotony of many a 
dull afternoon and dreary evening was dis- 
pelled by his genial companionship and 
quaint humor. 

I had provided myself with letters of in- 
troduction to a number of citizens before 
coming to — and had presented most 
of them before I came to know Unele Bill, 
but one addressed to a certain William 
Chance I had been unable to use, that gen- 
tleman heen confined to his bed since my 
arrival. One evening the Constitution 
chronicled,— 





Our esteemed fellow citizen, William Chance, is 
again able to be about. 


And the next morning when Uncle Bill 
came into the store I inquired where I should 
be likely to find Mr. Chance. 

Without apparently heeding my question 
he put one, “Have yuh seed any shavin’s 
along th’ street this mornin’? ” 

I replied that I had not noticed any. 

“Well,” he went on, “whenever yuh 
want tuh find Bill Chance yuh jist want tuh 
go out on th’ street an’ look till yuh see 
some shavin’s,— whittlin’s, I call ’em— an’ 
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when yuh find th’ whittlin’s yuh ’re pooty 
sure yuh’re on th’ trail of Bill Chance. Did 
yuh ever see him? No! well, he ’s a tallish 
feller, nigh on tuh sixty year old, an’ he 
looks more like a scarecrow than anything 
yuh ever seed. His whiskers reaches pooty 
nigh down tuh his waist an’ they is as tan- 
gled as this here excels’or packin’. Hain’t 
stuck a comb in’em fer ten year. an’ he 
chews tuhbakky faster ’n a hog chews corn. 
He ’s a whittlin’ all th’ time. They used tuh 
say he kep’ a fir stick an’ his jack-knife at 
th’ head of his bed, an’ when he ’d wake up 
in th’ night he ’d whittle till he went tuh 
sleep again. He’s a charicter if there ever 
wus one. Keep yuhr eye on him, fer he ’ll 
lie tell he’s black in the face, an’ swear 
he ’s tellin’ gospel tell he gits his natural 
color again. He don’t drink as much as 
he used tuh an’ he’s a-gettin’ a little cranky, 
but it don’t seem tuh make no change in 
his lyin’. When th’ boom first struck here 
an’ everybody wus a-sprucin’ up, Missus 
Chance (she’s about twenty year younger ’n 
Bill an’ they say she’s got her man picked ’s 
soon ’s Bill dies) fixed th’ place up an’ had 
a lawn mower sent down from Portlan’, th’ 
first that come tuh town. 

“Bill had a powerful curios’ty bout that 
mower, but he alwus pooh-poohed anything 
new, an’ he would n’t let on that he took 
any interest in it. But all th’ time he wus 
jes’ a-itchin’ tuh git hold uv that there 
lawn mower. They ’d had it a week or 
more I guess an’ Bill had n’t paid any atten- 
tion tuh it, when one night he got tuh play- 
in’ cards down in Zeiss’s saloon an’ tuk 
aboard a pooty good load of gin. 

“About two ’clock in th’ mornin’ he 
started fer home, an’ jes’ as he got tuh th’ 
gate he happined to think of that there 
lawn mower. Human natur’ could n’t stand 
it no longer, an’ Bill went roun’ tuh th’ barn 
where they kep’ it. He lit th’ lantern an’ 
after lookin’ it over, run it up an’ down th’ 
floor a couple of times. It went so nice an’ 
easy he could n’t resist th’ temptation tuh 
try it on th’ grass, an’ takin th’ lantern in 
one han’ an’ th’ mower in th’ other, he made 
fer th’ front yard. 

“Bill is jes’ a trifle afraid of th’ ol’ wo- 
man an’ did n’t care perticler bout wakin’ 
her up, so he started out tuh push th’ thing 
along slow an’ easy ’thout much noise. 
He ’d give it a little shove ’bout six inches, 
an’ then stop an’ listen. The house wus all 


dark an’ everything quiet, an’ pooty soon 
he got bold an’ give it a shove along about 
six foot, good an’ hard. Not a soun’ come 
from th’ house, an’ he jes’ peeled off his 
coat an’ went at it. He went down th’ 
front alongside th’ fence an’ doubled back. 
Then he tuk a tack across th’ yard aroun’ th’ 
cherry tree an’ out back as fur as th’ pump. 
He forgot all about what time it wus an’ how 
he ’d laffed at the machine, an’ they say 
when Mrs. Chance stuck her head out uv th’ 
window that he wus jes’ a-tearin’ ’roun’ th’ 
yard in every direction an’ th’ mower wus 
a-clickin’ faster ’n it ever did afore. 

“Nobody ever could fin’ out jes’ what 
happined after Bill got intuh th’ house, but 
th’ nex’ mornin’ th’ yard wus a sight. Not 
bein’ content a-slashin’ an’ trampin’ th’ grass 
so ’s it looked like a football field, he ’d 
went through th’ tulip bed acouple of times, 
knocked over half a dozen rose bushes, cut 
th’ hose in two or three places, an’ tuk th’ 
bark off ’n half th’ trees, besides a-buttin’ 
the front steps out of plumb. An’,” con- 
tinued Uncle Bill by way of conclusion, “ th’ 
subject of lawn mowers ain’t seemed tuh 
touch him jes’ right ever since.” 

After this account of the peculiarities of 
Mr. Chance, I took advantage of the first 
opportunity to present my letter, and I am 
in truth forced to relate that Uncle Bill’s 
estimate of his veracity as well as of his 
manifold eccentricities was not, in the light 
of my future acquaintance with him, with- 
out foundation. I found him to be a well- 
meaning, jovial, illiterate person, excess- 
ively fond of a joke, even at his own ex- 
pense, and given, without apparent cause, 
to telling the most monstrous and amazing 
yarns. His wife, a plain little woman with 
social aspirations and a wmarriageable 
daughter, seemed always to me to be on 
the verge of nervous prostration in the 
dread of the manifestation of some un- 
suspected idiosyncrasy. And. indeed, she 
was not generally allowed to continue long 


in suspense. Never a week went by with-’ 


out some evidence of his versatility crop- 
ping up. 

One morning when Uncle Bill came into 
the store I was greatly astonished to see a 
long, jagged cut extending from his right 
eye half way down his cheek, and on closer 
inspection discovered that the skin below 
and around the eye was badly contused and 
discolored. 
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“O, it’s nothin’,” he said, anticipating 
my question. “I wus up tuh th’ blow-out 
fer th’ new preacher last night.” 

“Blow out?” I repeated, not exactly com- 
prehending. 

“Well, whatever yuh might call it, entuh- 
tainmen’ or blow-out.” 

“ But is it customary to blacken persons’ 
eyes at that sort of affairs?” 

“Well, no, I can’t say as it’s customary,” 
his eyes twinkling and his mouth twitching, 
“but we got a little more’n what wus on 
th’ program las’ night. I ’spose I might as 
well tell yuh all about it; fer there ain’t no 
use of tryin’ tuh keep it quiet. It’ll be all 
over town afore noon. Yuh see, it hap- 
pened this way, Some of th’ women folks 
has been a-tryin’ fer a year or more tuh git 
money enough tuh start a ’Piscopal church. 
There hain’t never been any here, an’ some 
of th’ folks as was brought up that way has 
been a-givin’ entuhtainmen’s an’ things till 
they got enough ahead tuh git a preacher. 

“Then they rented th’ op’ra house fer 
Sundays, an’ las’ week th’ preacher got here. 
Nobody knowed him, so las’ night Jedge Van 
Topp’s wife, who’s a leadin’ spirit in th’ 
thing, invited a few folks up tuh dinner tuh 
meet th’ new preacher. I don’t know why 
I wus invited, unless ’t was they expected a 
donation. Anyway, I went prepared fer it, 
but th’ thing busted up afore they got 
through an’ I did n’t get a chance tuh make 
my contribution. & 

“They wus about twenty people there 
besides Van Topp’s family. Th’ Jedge inter- 
duced th’ preacher, who’ain’t been over frum 
England more’n two month, tuh th’ folks, 
an’ we had a nice easy talk fer about an 
hour afore we set down tuh dinner. Jes’ 
afore we went out th’ Jedge give three or 
four of us th’ wink tuh foller him. He 
tuk us out tuh th’ pantry an’ opened a bot- 
tle of Californy brandy, which he said wus 
sent tuh him from a friend in th’ wine busi- 
ness. Well, we sampled it all ’roun’, an’ 
after we’d said how good it wus th’ Jedge 
insisted on us drinkin’ to th’ health of th’ 
new preacher. There was the Jedge, old 
Doe Hull, Bill Chance, an’ myself, an’ by th’ 
way Bill swallered his’n I knowed it wus n’t 
th’ first he’d had tuh drink that evenin’. 
lt kind of stuck in his throat, an’ unless a 
feller’d been layin’ a foundation of some- 
thin’ else, that brandy’d slip down as easy 
is a turtle off’n a log. But Bill talked 
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straight enough, an’ nobody that didn’t 
know him’s well’s I did would ’a’ knowed 
that he’d had a little too much. 

“Th’ dinner went off all right an’ th’ 
preacher seemed tuh be a mighty jolly feller, 
only he had some peculiar ideas about 
Ameriky an’ two or three times I see Bill a 
lookin’ at him in a queerish way. I didn’t 
know then what it meant, but I foun’ out 
later. 

“After th’ dinner wus over we went back 
intuh th’ sittin’ room, an’ pooty soon | missed 
Bill. Iast Doc Hull if he knowed where 
he wus, an’ he said they wus a-goin’ tuh 
have some tablo’s in th’ front room an’ that 
Bill wus a-goin’ tuh take th’ part of Father 
Time, an’ he s’posed he wus a-fixin’ hisself. 

“T didn’t say nuthin’, but I made up my 
min’ tuh keep my eye on Bill Chance, fer I 
knowed he’d never git through that tablo 
*thout doin’ some devilment. 

“They had fixed up a kind of a platform 
in th’ front window out of some cracker 
boxes an’ boards, an’ covered it with yaller 
cheese cloth, an’ pooty soon they put out 
th’ lights an’ th’ funbegun. First they had 
Rock of Ages with Mrs. Weatherby a-holdin’ 
on tuh an old gate post which wus s’posed 
tuh be accross. Then they had Van Topp’s 
baby in th’ foot tub fer Moses in th’ bull- 
rushes an’ th’ baby hollered so they had tuh 
take him out of the tub afore th’ light went 
out. Then Mrs. Van Topp announced that 
th’ nex’ on th’ program would be Father 
Time, an’ I begun tuh prick up my ears. 

“They turned on th’ light an’ if | live tuh 
be a thousan’ years ol’ I never expect agin tuh 
see such a git up. There stood Bill in th’ 
center of th’ cracker box platform with his 
hair a-fallin’ down pooty nigh tuh his shoul- 
ders an’ he must ’a’ given his whiskers a 
special washin’ fer th’ ’cashun they wus so 
white, an’ over one shoulder he had the 
Jedge’s ol’ scythe. A-reachin’ from his chin 
down tuh th’ top of his boots wus a long 
white thing that I couldn’t jest make out. 
It did n’t look jest like a sheet, an’ I wus a- 
wonderin’ what on earth it wus when one 
of th’ Van Topp girls bust out a-gigglin’, 
an’ snickered, ‘He’s got ma’s night .gown 
on.’ An’s sure’s yuh’re alive that’s what it 
wus. Th’ sleeves wus too short fer him an’ 
only come tuh his elbows, an’ up aroun’ his 
shoulders it looked like it wus a-goin’ tuh 
bust. 

“When the Van Topp girl give it away 
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*bout what he had on I guess that Bill 
thought it was time tuh act, fer grabbin’ 
th’ scythe off ’n his shoulder an’ holdin’ it ’s 
if he wus jes’ ready tuh tackle a field of 
alfalfa, he tuk a step tuh th’ front of -th’ 
platform. Everybody wus a-chucklin’ but 
they thought he wus a goin’ tuh say sum- 
thin’ an’ kind of choked off fer a minit. 

“He stood there till they wus all quiet 
agin an’ then rollin’ his eyes like he had a 
cramp in th’ stomach, an’ a-twistin’ his 
mouth, he says in a kind of deep voice, way 
down in his throat: — 

“*T smell th’ blood of an Englishmun — 
I smell th* blood of an Englishmun’ five or 
six times, an’ ev’ry time he sed it he’d make 
a slash in th’ air with th’ scythe. 

“T tuk along breath, fer I knowed there’d 
be trouble then. An’ there wus. Th’ las’ 
time he said it he lifted up one foot an’ 
made a powerful swing that turned him 
clear aroun’, an’ down came a cracker box, 
then another, an’ then th’ scythe went a- 
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swishin’ roun, in th’ air an’ th’ nex’ thing | 
knowed there was a crash an’ a bang, an’ 
down came th’ hull chandelier on top of 
everybody. 

“T can’t tell yuh all that happened after 
that but when they got Bill out of th’ wreck 
they found a nasty cut across th’ shoulder 
an’ his ankle sprained. Doc Hull fixed him 
up th’ best he could an’ they sent fer a 
buggy tuh take him home. Mrs. Chance wus so / 
mortified that she said she’d never go home 
tuh his house agin, but they finally got her 
off with him, a-cryin’’s if her heart’d break. hi 

“Poor Mrs. Van Topp wus clear knocked ij 
out but Bill an’ me wus th’ only ones that ° FR: 
wus much hurt. Th’ Jedge wus madder ’n 


a wet hen an’ swears he’II lick Bill ’s soon ’s 
he gits out, which won’t be fer some time, | 
guess. 

“TI don’t know what become of th’ 
preacher, but takin’ it all in all we had a 
rousin’ time, an’ 1 would n’t ’a’ missed it fer 
two black eyes.” 





HEN, hesitant, the rain’s light footfalls greet th 
These arid hills, long waiting, brown and bare, ty 
What faintly-answering fragrance fills the air,— Ls 


A happy sigh from prisoned wild-flowers sweet,— 
Gliding like ghosts each from its deep retreat 7 
At near release of weary drought’s despair? h 


Swift fancy bids the long procession fare i 


Till hills and intervales gay ranks repeat 

With gold of buttercups, blue iris, dear 
And sweetest violets; here the orange flare 
Of joyous poppies, lupines straggling there; 

Bright perfumed cohorts, viewless yet how clear! 
Phantoms of summer, wraiths of lost delight, 


The first rain summons into airy flight. : 


Ella M. Sexton. 

















THE :=LAYSON ISLANDS 


By LORENZO GORDIN YATES, F. L. 8. 


istance of eight hundred 
and forty miles northwest 
from the Hawaiian islands, 
in latitude 25° 46’ north, 
lungitude 171° 49’ west, a 
group of islands is situated 
which is rarely visited ex- 
cept by vessels engaged in 
the guano trade. 

‘The islands forming this 
group are Kauai, Bird, 
Necker, Gardner, French 
Frigate shoals, Maro reef, 
Dawsett’s reef, Layson, 
Lisiansky, Ocean, and Mid- 
way, which form a continuous chain. Some 
three or four years ago the British govern- 
ment desired tu land a submarine cable upon 
Necker island, one of the group. On two 
islands of the group, Layson and Liziansky, 
guano is found in paying quantities. Maro 
reef is noted for the large number of sharks 
which infest the waters nearits shores. The 
islands are claimed by the Hawaiian govern- 
ment, to whom the guano collectors pay a 
royalty of fifty cents per ton of guano, but 
visitors are not allowed on the islands. ‘They 
are treeless with one exception where a 
group of palms, about fifteen feet high, 
have been used as nesting places by the 
boobies and gannets since they were first 
noted in 1859. 

Layson was called Moller island by Cap- 
tain Stanikowitch in 1828, after the name 
of his vessel, but it was afterward learned 
that it had been previously discovered by 
Americans, and by them named Laysan, or 
Layson. 

It is three miles long, and two and one 
half wide, and is surrounded by a reef about 
half a mile from the shore. There is an 
abundance of scrub bunch grass upon this 
island which supplied the mules belonging 
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to the guano collectors with excellent food. 

Captain F. A. Dow, of San Francisco, has 
made several voyages to these islands, and 
has obtained much interesting information 
in relation to them, besides bringing back 
many specimens illustrating their natural 
history, for, unlike many captains and trav- 
elers, Captain Dow is a close observer of 
nature. Among other objects of interest 
he brought specimens of a fish whose habits, 
although it isnot unknown to ichthyologists, 
have been but little studied. It is the Fis- 
tularia petimba, known as the Trompetero, 
trumpet-fish, or flute-mouth; it is related to 
the pipe-fish, the sea-horse, and the snipe- 
fish, and naturalists have assigned it to var- 
ious genera. 

Its head is produced into a long depressed 
tube, which is one third of the entire length 
of the fish. The membrane which unites 
the jaw bones is very wide and lax, allow- 
ing of great dilation of the mouth. 

The jaws and palatal bones are armed 
with a series of small teeth. The upper 
portion of the head is covered with a very 
thin skin. The eye is ovate, much longer 
than high, and protected by prominent an- 
gles of the frontal bones anteriorly and pos- 
teriorly. The crown of the head is flat. 

Portions of its body are protected by 
bony shieids, situated immediately below 
the skin, which protect the anterior of the 
trunk. It is naked, or without scales, and 
the color of the upper parts is reddish- 
brown, variegated with numerous blue spots 
on the sides and back. The entire fish is 
about three feet long, while the backbone 
is only one half that length. It swims 
about among the coral reefs, and in caverns, 
where among the branching coral it finds 
the worms, and other forms of animal life 
upon which it feeds. Its peculiar build, and 
the protection afforded it by the long an- 
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gles about its eyes, and the bony shields, 
prevent injury from the jagged surface and 
rough branches of the coral. It is some- 
times caught with hook and line, and eaten 
by Japanese, but it is not esteemed as an 
article of diet. 


Myriads of water-fowl frequent the ~ 


islands to raise their young. One of the 
most abundant is the “mutton bird,” or 
white-breasted petrel. (strelata hypo- 
leuca. It resembles a pigeon in appear- 
ance, while its eggs are like those of the 
domestic hen in size, form, color, and 
flavor. ' 

Eggs, probably those of the puffin, have 
been found in a fossil condition, ten feet or 
more below the surface, together with fos- 
sil shells of Cyprea histrio, portions of eggs 
of the shy albatross, and bird bones. 

The black gooney, Diomedea chinensis, 
is rarely seen, but the white-breasted 
albatross, is there by thousands, and is 
quite fearless. In some instances where 
the tram lines run through a colony of 
these birds, a boy is sent ahead to clear the 
track of the young birds. 


The Captain was much interested in a 
“small white sea-bird. with red eyes, and a 
long tail, which lays one egg upon a rock 
or other smooth surface, holding it with 
its feet until it is hatched, in which pro- 
cess the male bird assists the female. 
This is probably the white tern, Gygis 
alba, which is known to deposit its single 
egg in the forked branches of a bush or 
shrub. 

There are several other species of Terns, 
or “ wide awakes,” also called “sea swal- 
lows,” and two varieties of the booby, Sula 
sula. One species of duck, Anas Laysanen- 
sis, is peculiar to these islands, it frequents 
the scrub, is rarely seen in the water, 
and is reported to be unable to fly. 

One or two species of duck are migra- 
tory. The red-tailed tropic bird, Phxton 
rubricauda (P. penicurus, Gmel.) some- 
times called boatswain bird, or bos’n bird 
for short, is one of the most interesting of 
the birds, its whole plumage is silky white, 
with an indication of a rosy tinge on the 
quills and axillaries, a large crescent-shaped 
spot in front of the eye, and a smaller one 
behind the eye. The two elongated central 
tail-feathers are bright crimson with black 
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shafts. The entire length of bird with the 
long tail feathers is about thirty inches, 
about eighteen inches without. These tail- 
feathers may sometimes be found in the 
curio stores. 

The best known bird, and the most notori- 
ous pirate of the region is the “frigate 
bird,” or “man-of-war hawk,” Fregeta 
aquila. These pirates attack other birds, 
which have perhaps made lengthy trips to 
sea and are returning with food for their 
young. The frigate bird, by its pugna- 
cious attacks causes its victim to drop its 
load, which is caught by the attacking bird 
and swallowed. They generally raid upon 
the tropic birds and albatrosses. The 
frigate bird builds its nest on the tops of 
bushes, using the same nest year after 
year, it lays but one egg, and the male bird 
assists the female in the hatching. It has 
a power of flight superior to any other bird, 
and is said to be able to keep on the wing 
for two weeks at a time. Hence the name 
“hurricane bird,” given to it by sailors. 
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A bird-collector who spent some time on 
the islands collecting material and taking 
notes for Walter Rothschild’s “‘ Avifaun of 
Laysan,” says:— 

While walking about the island I turned some of the 
frigate birds which had young off, their nests. 
Searcely had I pushed one off when another frigate bird 
would rush up, sieze the young one, fly off, and eat it. 
Sometimes the parent bird would give chase but it 
always ended in one or the other eating the young bird. 


Large tracts of land on the islands are 
covered with a small shrub which resembles 
our sage brush, and in this many of the sea- 
birds build their nests. 

Captain Dow reports that “no reptiles 
nor mammals are indigenous to the islands.” 
He also claims that “there are no real land 
birds, except one which resembles a canary 
and one which has only rudimentary wings, 
and cannot fly.” This is probably the “ Lay- 
son crake,” Porzanula Palmeri, which opens 
its short, feeble wings only when springing 
upon its perch. 

There are, however, several other species 
of land-birds found on the islands, which are 
known to ornithologists, among them, two 
or more species of finch; the Layson honey- 
eater, Himatione Freethi, discovered in 1891. 
It is of a bright scarlet-vermilion color, 
with a faint tinge of orange. 

The “miller bird,” Acrocephalus famili- 
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aris, is a reed warbler peculiar to Layson, 
where they are very plentiful and remark- 
ably tame, so much so that they can be 
caught ina hand net. They are of a pale 
blue, or bluish brown, and named from their 
fondness for large white moths called 
“ millers.” 

There are also some turnstones and 
plovers, a wandering tattler, Totanus in- 
canus, or bustle-thighed curlew. 

Only one or two vessels visit these is- 
lands in the course of a year, these carry 
supplies and bring away the guano. There 
are three varieties or qualities of guano: 


‘the fossil guano, or phosphate rock; a light 


brown dusty guano; and a cream, or white- 
colored variety. The phosphate rock was 
formerly the most valuable, and brought 
about eighty dollars per ton in the market, 
but the Florida find has brought down the 
price, and the other varieties are now the 
most valuable. There is a heavy rain-fall 
on these islands, and the recent guano has 
to be dried after it is collected. 

There are some very pretty shells around 
the shores of the islands. Among those 
brought by Captain Dow I recognized Conus 
textile; Conus ceylonensis, Nanus, Fig. 5; 
Conus musica, Fig. 3; Columbella versicolor, 
Fig. 2; Cyprxa helveola; Cyprea mada- 
gascariensis, Fig. 4. 
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TRUE TALES OF THE OLD WEST 


XVI. PUNCH CHOISSER’S RIDE 


By F. A. REYNOLDS 


Mm HE early history of Mari- 
* posa county is rich in 
incidents of daring, 
but of these none was 
more indicative of 
true bravery in the 
discharge of duty 
than the ride “Punch” 
Choisser took on Jan- 
uary 15, 1878, in 
order to keep a con- 
- victed Indian out of 
the hands of self-appointed vigilantes, 
known as Chowchilla rangers. 

Lafayette Choisser was a slight, wiry 
man, of French descent, little more than five 
feet in height, and quick as a flash. For 
many years he was deputy sheriff, and be- 
ing a perfect horseman and a very dare- 
devil, many difficult affairs were entrusted to 
him, and never once was he known to fail. 

Poor Punch, brave, generous, and true- 
hearted, it is sad to think that shortly after 
the ride chronicled here, he should meet 
death at an assassin’s hand; but so it was, 
and one night his faithful black horse came 
home without him. In the cold light of 
the early morning he was found near Ben- 
ton’s mill with a jagged hole in the back of 
his head. 





Indian Willie, a young half-breed, had 
been arrested on the charge of having mur- 
dered a white man named Jonas Thompson, 
a rancher of the Chowchilla region. The 
evidence against him was slight and purely 
circumstantial, and there were some who 


believed that the crime had been committed 


by an American, an enemy of Thompson, 
who accused the Indian in order to direct 
suspicion from himself. Much bitterness 
against the Indians was evinced by the 
people of Thompson’s neighborhood, and the 
murder was followed by a raid upon the 
rancheria, in which five Indians were killed 
and several others wounded. This was 
supplemented by an attack on the jail, and 
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although the sheriff’s posse repulsed the 
rangers, Willie was shot during the fight 
and seriously injured. After his partial 
recovery, the prisoner was placed on trial, 
and during the entire hearing of the case, 
which occupied ten days, the court room at 
Mariposa was filled by a determined throng 
of mountaineers and ranchers, all anxious 
for the death of the Indian. 

Judge J. B. Campbell was on the bench 
and G. G. Goucher, the district attorney, 
made a vigorous prosecution, fighting hard 
for a conviction. The jury, as was usual 
where Mr. Goucher was concerned, decided 
in his favor, and in accordance with the 
verdict the Judge imposed a sentence of 
imprisonment for life at San Quent‘n. 

Then an angry murmur swept through 
the courtroom and the Chowchilla rangers 
who were present filed out of the room and 
down the stairs, forming in menacing lines 
along either side of the lower hail. Up 
stairs there was tense, silent excitement. It 
was an assured fact that the instant Sheriff 
Clark appeared with his prisoner the un- 
lucky Indian would be taken from him and 
hanged to a tree in the courthouse yard. 

Choisser, who had been told to hold him- 
self in readiness to escort the prisoner to 
the penitentiary, in case of conviction, had 
listened closely to threats made on the 
streets and had formed a plan by which to 
escape the mob. His own trusty black 
horse and another of equally good mettle 
had been kept saddled for hours, in a barn 
across the street, and a watchful youth 
was on guard outside the courthouse, wait- 
ing the signal to bring the horses. At one 
side of the temple of justice a large tree 
stretched its branches up against one of 
the windows, and to this point “Punch” (as 
Mr. Choisser was always called) motioned 
the boy to bring the horses. In the hall 
below, the crowd waited almost breathlessly, 
their eager eyes turned toward the stairs 
and their listening ears strained to catch 
the sound of the sheriff’s foosteps. While 


























they waited, Punch and his prisoner were 
lowered from the window and were in- 
stantly on their horses and away. 

But a few moments passed until the 
alarm was given, and then what a clamor 
and confusion arose! The rangers’ horses 
were all at stables several blocks away and 
the few mustangs which were tied to the 
hitching-rails in front of the courthouse 
were not suited to a long, hard chase. 
Oaths, yells, and threats, made the usually 
quiet town a pandemonium. A quarter of 
an hour passed before the first of the pur- 
suing party dashed out of the town, along 
the stage road leading from Mariposa to 
Merced, and in a few minutes others of the 
rangers had secured their horses and were 
speeding away. 

But Punch and Willie, on their faithful 
horses, with fifteen minutes’ start were far 
ahead, riding madly up hiil and down. 
They dashed through sleepy Princeton with 
such speed that before the inhabitants, 
startled by the thundering hoofs, reached 
their doors, the big black horse and pretty 
brown Bess were mere flying dots, outlined 
against the hill that marks the beginning 
of the toll road. Over this well kept thor- 
oughfare they flew, causing the drowsy 
German at the gate to rub his eyes and 
mutter something about the devil he had 
heard of in the Black Forest. On and on, 
each man seeming a part of his horse, they 
went, not for one moment abating their 
speed. 

At last they dashed into Hornitos, having 
covered twenty-two miles of distance, and 
here Choisser changed horses, charging the 
stable keepers not to furnish horses to the 
pursuers, who, he knew, were not far be- 
hind. With fresh horses they now started 
on their hard ride of twenty-six miles over 
the lava beds and plains. It was thirty 
minutes past one in the afternoon when 
they left Mariposa, and a little more than 
an hour’s time had brought them to Horni- 
tos. The road thus far had offered shelter 
in case they were overtaken, as most of the 
way had been among trees and immense 
rocks, but from Hornitos to Merced they 
would indeed have a fair field, as there was 
not a tree or rock large enough to afford 
shelter along the traveled road. 

The Indian was a much larger man than 
Choisser, but he was weakened from his 
wound and from recent imprisonment, and 
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a few miles out from Hornitos he became 
faint and asked to stop. 

“No you don’t,” said Punch sharply. 
“Look behind you. Can’t you see some- 
thing moving? Well, that is old man Laird, 
and he is gaining on us. Take this pistol, 
and if he comes up with us stand by me as 
I will by you.” 

The name of Laird was enough to brace 
the sinking heart of the Indian, for Laird 
had been the leader in the massacre at the 
rancheria. Grasping the revolver firmly, 
the Indian followed the intrepid little 
deputy. 

Occasionally they passed a man on horse- 
back, and once two frightened women drove 
their buggy entirely out of the road to allow 
the two flying figures to pass. On and on, 
— would the long road neverend? As they 
thundered over the uneven way, Punch en- 
couraged his companion and soothed, while 
he urged, the panting horses. The short 
winter afternoon was going fast as they 
passed the Six-Mile house, and the poor In- 
dian gasped faintly, asking for water. 

“No water until we are safe inside Mer- 
ced jail,” said Choisser. “Look back and 
see Laird. He is gaining fast. Pluck up 
a little more grit and we’ll beat him.” 

Willie gave a look backward and saw a 
man, hatless and coatless, riding madly after 
them, while two more were following close 
behind. ' 

“Good God!” he cried, “ they will get me 
sure, — they ride quick.” 

“Come on,” said Punch grimly, “ride 
hard, and if they come up with us shoot 
straight.” 

No more was said, but the poor horses 
were urged to greater speed; and all the 
time the terrible horseman behind was com- 
ing nearer and nearer. At last came the 
most welcome sight that ever greeted Chois- 
ser’s eyes,— the bridge over Bear creek, 
and then Merced. Through the streets, 
which were deep with mud, they toiled, 
never stopping until the refuge of the jail 
was reached. -The jailer made haste to 
open the doors and the dauntless little 
deputy, as white as death, but seemingly 
unwearied, gave his prisoner into safe keep- 
ing. Hardly had the iron doors swung to- 
gether before Laird and his companions ar- 
rived, only to find that they were too late. 

Just four hours had passed from the time 
Punch lowered his man from the courthouse 
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window in Mariposa until he placed him in 
the Merced jail, but he disclaimed all credit 
for bravery or daring in the deed. 
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him up on the pine tree back of the court 
house in less than five minutes, if John 
Clark had taken him down stairs. Feed the 


“Why, — —, it had to be done,” he said. poor red devil, and — yes, | think he wants 
“Those — — rangers would have swung a drink of this worse than I do.” 
HARRO 


(SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN COAST, FEBRUARY, 1895.) 


PIERCE waves leapt mountain high 
Beneath the storm-swept sky, 
And raging winds tore by 
The ship that staggered on, 
And hail and sleet fell there, 
From out the freezing air, 
Upon her bosom, where 
All hope seemed lost and gone. 


And now the seas dash o’er 
Her deck’s defenseless floor, 
And more and ever more 

She gasps and pants for breath, 
While all her desperate men, 
Worn out with strife and strain, 
Her rigging’s refuge gain, 

And slowly wait for death. 


But hope now fills their breast, 
For o’er the billows’ crest 
The life boat speeds, attest 
Of selfless souls that dare; 
And every man finds place 
Within her crowded space 
But one, whose helpless case 
Seems all beyond their care. 


Then Harro ran to meet 
The boat with flying feet, 
And cried with joy, complete, 
“All? All? Ye have saved all?” 
“ All, Captain, all but one, 
And he so high had gone 
Upon the mast, that none 
Was equal to the call.” 


At this he smote his head, 

And with sad sternness said: 

“°T is woe that those I’ve led 
Should fail in duty’s hest! 

Now let but four agree 

To try yon wreck with me, 

And that lone wretch shall be 
With life divinely blessed.” 


“Comrade, in vain thy plea; 
Too heavy runs the sea.” 
“Then I alone,” said he, 
“Will venture on the deed.” 
“Not so,” upstarted four, 
“Tf thou but lead, once more 
We’ll through these billows bore, 
Despite all coward rede.” 









































HARRO 


“Harro, my only boy, “Full duty has been done 
Do not all hope and joy In these that have been won, 
Within my breast destroy,” And as for that poor lone 

His tearful mother cried; Abandoned one, he’s gone; 
“The sea runs higher still, ’Tis sure we cannot know 
And great as is thy skill, The man still lives, and so 
And stout thy strength and will, The truest might forego 

It cannot be defied. What thy fond wish is on. 


“Thou ’rt all that’s left to me; 
Thy brother Uwe, he 
Went from me, and the sea 
Most like has been his grave; 
And thy dear sire doth sleep 
Entombed within the deep, 
Where hope had bade him reap 
The glory of the brave. 


“1 cannot let thee go; Again his mother cried: 
The ocean is our foe, “Give o’er thy spirit’s pride; 
And these mad breakers throw Come to thy mother’s side, 

Fresh terror on the strand.” Nor perish in the storm.” 
“But what of him out there, In vain; — the four and he, 
Abandoned to despair? With sturdy arms and free, 

Has he no mother’s care?” Sent through the seething sea 

Asked Harro, oar in hand. The life-boat’s glorious form. 


They conquered wave and blast, 
And safely clutched at last 
The mast where still clung fast 
The wretch about to die, 
When Harro then straightway 
Clomb, without pause or stay, 
To where that lone one lay 
All stark against the sky. 





With more than tender care Homeward, with heartening strain, 
His burden he did bear They drove the boat amain, 
Unto his comrades there, With him who lived again 
Who clove the air with cheers; Through all that he had braved; 
But when they saw the face : And when they neared the shore, 
Upturned to his embrace, ’T was Harro shouted o’er, 
Another joy did lace “Good mother, grieve no more, 
Their cheeks with silent tears. ’T is Uwe we have saved.” 


Edward Robeson Taylor 











THE STUDY OF NORSE MYTHOLOGY 


IS IT OF IMPORTANCE IN AMERICAN EDUCATION? 


By NICHO BECH-MEYER 


SHALL leave it to somebody else to take 
up this question in regard to Greek and 
Roman mythology, for, well versed in both 
as I was from my early childhood, — there 
being in no cultured European society any 
question about the necessity of knowing the 
hopes and fears and longings of the race in 
its childhood, as laid down in its mythology, 
— they never became soul of my soul as did 
the old Northern mythology. 
Thomas Carlyle says:-— 


I think Scandinavian paganism, to us here, is more 
interesting than any other. It is, for one thing, the 
latest. It continued in these regions of Europe till 
the eleventh century; eight hundred years ago the 
Norwegians were still worshipers of Odin. It is inter- 
esting also as the creed of our fathers, these men, 
whose blood still runs in our veins, whom doubtless we 
still resemble in so many ways. . ; 

Neither is there no use in knowing something about 
this old paganism of our fathers. 

Unconsciously, and combined with higher things, it 
is in vs yet, that old faith withal. 

To know it consciously brings us in closer and clearer 
relations with the past — with our own possessions in 
the past. 

This may all be called theory; the ques- 
tion will be: Has it ever been proven in 
practise, that a nation found herself in the 
mythology of her forefathers, so that their 
spirit and thought — life, for thoughts are 
never-dying — became her salvation? 

The answer will be: Some thirty years ago 
did the Danish nation with her whole heart 
turn to the traditions of her forefathers, as 
far back as they are written down in myth- 
ology as well as in the sagas. The result 
was an ethical, social, and political re-birth 
of the Danish nation. Such a re-birth as 
every nation needs in each century — per- 
haps in each half-century. Such a re-birth 
as the American nation is most urgently 
needing at present. This movement, which 
ran iike fire from one end of the country to 
the other, shook up even out-lived aristo- 
cratic families, aroused men of science to 
change from mere bookworms into uplifters 
of their nation, awoke the Danish farmer 
class (and as Leo Tolstoi says, the farmers 
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are in the deepest sense the nation in the 
nation, the element ever freshly recruiting 
her intellectual and material treasury), so 
that it is acknowledged as standing highest 
in the world. 

This most remarkable movement—started 
by perhaps the greatest Scandinavian ever 
born, Bishop N. F. 8. Grundtvig, he who 
preached his first sermon in a pulpit on the 
words, “Why have the words of the Lord 
disappeared from the house of the Lord?”— 
soon spread to Norway with the same results, 
and from there it was partly felt in Sweden. 
When Bishop Grundtvig died in 1872 three 
kingdoms stood in tears around his grave. 

What was it, then, in the inheritance from 
our forefathers, that. created such wonders? 

It was the spirit of independence, their 
fearlessness before death, their faith in life, 
— their thorough positiveness, I might say. 
They have not created a system of philoso- 
phies as did the Greeks, but their life-abil- 
ity is higher, they live their philosophy. 

When Sigurd the Volsung, deadly wounded, 
lays his head in the lap of his wife of some 
weeks and says: — 

“Our wisdom and valor have met, and thine eyes 
shall see the fruit. I know full well, that a 
better one than I shall bear this tale to tell F 
and he shall be my son, to remember what I have for- 
gotten and fo do what J left undone.” 

Then this needs well to be understood in a 
nation, where wives of men are glad to have 
no children. 

When Brynhild awakes and sees Sigurd, 
she says, while reaching him the drinking- 
horn for “a memory drink ”:— 

“Hail to thee, day, 

Hail to you, sons of day, 

Hail to you, mght and night’s daughter! 
, Look down upon us 

With eyes filled with good-will, 

Give hail to our sitting here! 

“ Hail to thee, Aser! 

Hail to thee, Asynjer! 

Hail to thee, thou sacred earth! 

Give to us the high-born 

Word and man’s wisdom, 

And a healing hand as long as we live!” 


















This is the jubilee of the prophet, the 
prayer of the Christian! This is what the 
young women in this generation of divorces 
deeply need to be impressed with, that they 
may be souls understanding what they want 
in the most sacred relation of life. 

Sigurd answers: — 

“Teach me wisdom. Tell me about worlds if you 
know.” 


And he sits down at her feet to hear 
words of life. 

This is what our young men, who think 
the mothers of man an inferior race, need 
to hear. 

And from Havamaal in the old Edda: — 


“ Young I was, alone I went, 
Lost my way in the woods, — 
Rich I felt, man I met, 

Man is the joy of man.” 


From the same about intemperance, — 


The heron of forgetfulness 
Floats over the drinking-table. 


The last verses of the old Edda (Samund’s 
Edda) are: — 


Harvest shall grow from fields unsown, 

Evil shall slowly turn into good 

Weak and strong together inhabit abodes eternal,— 
Do you understand this? 


Then comes the mighty, all-framing Spirit, 
He, who alone has power of judgment, 

Peace He shall give, discord shall harmonize, 
Laws he shall lay, which eternally last. 


This returning to the spirit of the fore- 
fathers, brought about such a change in the 
Danish church, that Denmark for the first 
time had a national church (which by its 
strength compelled the state-church, unde- 
sirous of reforms as this was, to acknowl- 
edge its right to existence) with a working- 
field and strength peculiarly its own and 
deeply-rooted in the best qualities of the 
nation. Even the hymns passed through a 
change. When a community here sings: — 





Our years are like the shadows, 
4 That o’er the meadows fall, 
A dream, a song, a story, 
3y strangers quickly told, 
An unremaining glory 
Of joys that soon get old. 


A Danish community would sing:— 





An everlasting glory 
Of joys that ne’er get old. 
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Instead of singing :— 


And when my dying hour draws near, 
Darkened with anguish, guilt, and fear, 
Then to my fainting sight appear, 
Pleading in heaven for me,—- 


3ishop Grundtvig sings:— 


Come in the last watch of the night, 
Come in the shape of one I love, 

And take a seat beside me, 

And speak with me as friend with friend 
Of how we soon shall meet above, 
Forgetting sorest sorrow. 


The Pilgrim Fathers were in close touch 
with the traditions of old, when they began 
this republic, therefore American history is 
illuminated by names like Franklin, Jeffer- 
son, and Thomas Paine. 

In tearing ourselves away from our tra- 
ditions, we are cast upon a rock in the uni- 
verse. The American nation must go back 
to the spirit of her Anglo-Saxon forefathers, 
before a true spiritual awakening can take 
the place of materialism. 

The Oriental ideas and the old Northern 
ideas have here met to fight out their last 
great fight, befcre blending into harmony. 
In the future religious life of this nation it 
will be,— face toward the sky,—“ The Gods, 
our Forefathers,” instead of,— 


Here we come as lepers kneeling 
And in dust our souls abase. 


Even the Unitarian church — if it wants 
to be called a church— will have to take 
up this forefather spirit. “We are not 
aggressive,” is very different from Bryn- 
hild’s creed :— 


Know thou, most mighty of men, that the Norns shall 
order all; 

And yet, without thy helping shall not one whit of their 
will befall. 

When the way of the sun is tangled, it is wrought by 
the dastard’s lack, 

But the day, when the fair earth blossoms and the sun 
is high above, 

Of the daring deeds is it fashioned and the eager 
hearts of love. 


To Professor Gayley, of the University 
of California, it must be thankfully credited 
that he, in spite of all hindrances, paved the 
way for introducing Norse mythology to 
the youth of California. He is one of the 
few educators in Western America great 
enough to realize that “It is the salvation 
of this nation, that she takes up the inheri- 
tance of her forefathers.” 
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Another question is, then, whether the 
form and quality of what is given of Norse 
mythology in “Classic Myths” is all that 
is desirable. One might object that more 
of the ethical qualities might have been 
presented,-— still the lack of space must be 
considered; it has perhaps been thought 
that the lively illustrative tales would best 
awaken the interest of the young, who 
then, interest once awakened, could seek on 
for themselves. 

Here it may enter into the consideration, 
that the ethical side can perhaps in truth 
be given only by one that has been raised 
with those traditions as a part of himself. 

To the form might be made the same ob- 
jection that most Scandinavians familiar with 


As if to heavenly music. 
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the spirit of Eddas would make to Mary 
Lichtenfield’s “The Nine Worlds ” ; the sim- 
pler the English— the closer to the Old-Eng- 
lish — this subject could be treated in, the 
better. A line like this: “There was a 
vast concourse of various kinds of people 
at Balder’s obsequies,” will jar the ears of 
every true Edda-student. 


But it would be great ingratitude to dwell 
on what might have been taken up and 
what might have been expressed differently. 
This book will be a blessing for coming 
years and is a forerunner of a study of the 
mythology and sagas which will help to 
prepare the youths of this State for a healthy 
and beautiful spiritual life. 


THE CRANES 


UP ON the mountain side I heard the wild, glad cry 
Of old familiar friends. There in a cloudless sky, 

Floated, in graceful curves and in majestic line, 

A band of trumpeters, pilgrims from palm to pine, 

Forerunners of sweet spring, heralds of winter rains, 

They circled ‘neath the sun, a band of migrant cranes. 


Upon the sacred silence a noisy discord broke; 

Some word of loud command their chosen leader spoke, 
And, turning toward the sun, they spread their wings abroad, 
White as an angel host beneath the smile of God. 

The stately line dissolved in sudden ecstasy. 

I shared their joy with them, it was so fair, so free. 


With wings atilt they reveled in a rapturous maze, 

Lo, a sudden haze! 

Ah, turning from the sun they are no longer white, 

But dark as leaves which drift before the tempest’s might; 
No longer glistening in the sunlight blithe and warm, 

But hastening from God’s smile, all changed in hue and form, 


They are not angel-like, but cranes. But now they yearn 
For the glad sun again; in perfect rhythm they turn, 
With cries of rapture all along the radiant line. 

Again they are transfigured, again their joy is mine. 
This matin service ended, they swept with stately grace 
Away to some far country, to some fair trysting place. 


Elizaheth Young Gordon. 




















HENRIK IBSEN’S JOHN GABRIEL BORKMAN 


By JOHANNES REIMERS 


[’ WAS with doubtful pleasure that in a 
bundle of new books, lately arrived from 
Norway, I noticed Ibsen’s latest drama. 

I had heard and read a great deal of the 
master’s having written himself out, — of 
his getting too old to do good work; of his 
not understanding his own late writings, — 
merely the product of a partly deranged and 
decadent mind; and how this restless social 
reformer and thinker had dropped back to 
constitutional monarchy as the only form of 
acceptable government, etc., etc. 

I had such glorious recollections of his 
former dramas, as played by great actors in 
their original tongue, — and such as time 
and again I had read them, — and I feared 
lest this latest work, said to be so degen- 
erate in many of its features, should disturb 
these recollections. 

So I had made up my mind, that “John 
Gabriel Borkman” should remain a sealed 
book to me. 

Yet, there it lay on my desk, with its 
large gilt letters—eyes wide open—looking 
at me questioningly, Why don’t you read me? 

I fingered it, put it back, and after two 
days’ temptation, yielded. 

Settling into an easy chair on the porch, 
I began. The air was heavy with the fra- 
grance of rosesand white passifloras. The 
sky rose without a cloud from the crest of 
the Miacmas into the high vault of the Cal- 
ifornian heaven. 

In my hand I held the concentrated pro- 
duct of a concentrated civilization. About 
me lay nature, undisturbed, untrammeled, 
vigorous, and I saw the abyss which yawned 
between them. 

The first scene seemed long. I did not 
find the old Ibsenic force, where every word 
tells. I was growing anxious lest after all 
| had made a mistake in reading it. 

Yet, the electricity of easy running dia- 
logue was there; and back of it that strange’ 
power which leads one on. And this power 
grew stronger, stronger in its mysterious 
action, till at last it culminated in the clos- 
ing pages, burning, bitter, sarcastic, merci- 
‘ess, in the very last action almost melodra- 
natic. 





Yes, there was a yawning abyss between 
this picture of human civilization and that 
fragrant, smiling nature out there, that blue, 
hopeful sky. 

O, no, the master’s mind has not grown 
old, after all, nor antiquated. 

‘“‘John Gabriel Borkman” is a piece cut 
out of social life at a place where its flesh 
has become so ossified that it leaks not a 
single drop of blood. It does not depict one 
of the exceptions, no, it is a concentrated 
picture of society of our time and its god 
—adanse macabre of that upon which some 
look as the highest civilization. Ibsen has 
in his gray old age attacked its god and its 
greatest enemy —this god which fans its 
victims with bat wings, and sucks their life- 
blood. 

John Gabriel, by which name he becomes 
known all over the land, is a born business 
man. He is the son of a miner, and the 
veins of metal, imaginary and real, which 
run deep into the earth have a strange at- 
traction for him. He is successful but 
must be more so. In this country he would 
have become the head of a monopoly. In 
Norway he fails, for he relies on a friend, 
and people in this country know better. 
Here is what he says about friendship to 
Foldal, the only one who has remained true 
to him after his downfall: — 

“We have then deceived one another. And perhaps 
deceived ourselves — both of us.” 

Foldal.—“ But, then, is not that after all friendship, 
John Gabriel?” 

Borkman (smiling bitterly).—‘‘ Yes, — to deceive, 
that is friendship. You are right about that. That 
experience I had once before.” 

John Gabriel’s great dream is to gather 
all the undeveloped and partly developed 
resources of the country under his sole con- 
trol. He says:— 

All the resources of power in this land I wanted to 
have at my command. All that soil and mountain and 
forest and sea harbored of riches—that I wanted to 
bring under my control and create power for myself 
and through it the well-being of the many, many thou- 
sands of others. 

But there was only one way of doing that 
—he must become director of the bank and 
have its millions to back him. 
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A certain lawyer, Hinkel, is an influential 
stockholder in the bank. 

Hinkel is passionately in love with John 
Gabriel’s sweetheart, the beautiful Ella Ren- 
theim. He makes the proposition that if 
John Gabriel will break with the girl, Hin- 
kel will see to it that John becomes the 
director of the bank. 

John Gabriel, though he knows Ella loves 
him with all her noble heart, hesitates not, 
but sells her to Hinkel for that directorship 
in the bank. Then John Gabriel committed 
his greatest crime, as Ella tells him years 
after, when her hair is white as snow, and 
she makes her last call on him: — 


“You have killed the love-life in me!” (Closer to 
him). “Do you understand what that means? The 
Bible speaks of an enigmatical sin for which there is 
no forgiveness. I never before could comprehend 
what it was. Now I understand it. The great unfor- 
givable sin is the sin which murders the love-life in a 
human being.” 


When Hinkel finds he has made a bad 
trade, not succeeding in winning Ella Ren- 
theim’s love, and fearing also that Borkman 
will become a dangerous rival for a minis- 
terial tabouret, he turns traitor and even 
brings before the bank-administration John 
Gabriel’s letters of friendship to him, in 
which he elaborates his plans. So, just as 
Borkman thinks success almost within his 
grasp, the great crash comes and thousands 
of innocent people are robbed of their 
savings. 

For years he serves in the penitentiary. 
He has married Ella’s twin sister, because 
she used her art upon him, and because he 
thought it best. After his release from 
jail she pays it all back to him ‘in the most 
sarcastic and bitter condemnation, though 
she helped him to enjoy his money in the 
successful days. John Gabriel becomes a 
voluritary prisoner in the large banquet hall 
upstairs in the Rentheim mansion. 

Mrs. Borkman’s hope of redemption is in 
their only son Erhart, on whom she tries to 
force the great mission of building so high 
that the greatness of his name shall not 
leave a shadow of his father’s unspeakable- 
ness. But Erhart is weak. Even when the 
father calls for his aid to begin life anew, 
he sees his duty but falters. He seeks hap- 
piness, however momentary, and is strength- 
ened in his desire by his aunt and foster- 
mother, Ella Rentheim. She, whose life 
had become one long suffering, advises him 
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to grasp happiness, however fleeting, in 
preference to entering a life of work, which 
might bring him none. 

Ibsen has here used his fine opportunity 
of giving another blow to law-bound in- 


stead of love-bound matrimony. He lets 
Erhard travel abroad with Mrs. Fanny Wil- 
ton, a captivating divorced woman, one 
whose conviction of the desirability and 
and righteousness of liberated sexual pas- 
sion has freed her of sexual jealousy. Be- 
sides Erhard she takes with her the daugh- 
ter of Foldal, a young protégé of hers, with 
the purpose expressed in the following 
dialogue :— 

Mrs. Borkman (with hateful smile). “Do you think, 
Mrs. Wilton, that you do wisely in taking this young 
girl with you?” 

Mrs. Wilton (returns the smile, half ironical, half 
in earnest). “The men are so inconsistent, Mrs. Bork- 
man. And women also. When Erhart is done with 
me and I with him, then it is desirable for both of us, 
that he, poor fellow, has some one to fall back 
upon.” 


John Gabriel Borkman, like so many a 
mercantile Corypheus of our time, blinded 
with selfishness, and despite the cry of the 
fallen thousands on whom he tried to build 
his throne, does not look upon himself as 
anything but an exceptional human being 
in whom great forces have been concen- 
trated. He feels he has acted in accord- 
ance with his inherent nature, and that it 
was not his fault that he failed. 

So John Gabriel, day after day, year after 
year, paces the floor of the old banquet hall 
amidst its faded splendor, mentally going 
through the whole process and every time 
acquitting himself of all guilt. 

He belongs to the type of men so com- 
mon in our time, into whose soul the fine 
gold dust has sifted little by little, filling 
every corner where ought to dwell love, 
affection, sympathy, regard for the right 
of others, honor. This sifting gold has dis- 
placed it all. As Ella Rentheim says to him 
in his unsuccessful days,— 


“You are a man in whose soul have been awakened 
all the once slumbering ghosts of gold.” 


There is not a crime of his for which he 
does not find the excuse of necessity,— he 
finds it even for the selling the soul of a 
woman, whom he loved, and whose state has 
become so desperate that she can say: — 


Ha, ha!—I never knew mercy 


“ “Mercy,” you say? 
I simply could not. Came 


since you defrauded me. 

















there a poor starving child into my kitchen freezing 
and crying for some food, then I let the cook maid 
help it. Never felt a desire of taking the child in to 
me, warming it by my own stove, enjoying to look at 
it that it had its fill. And I had certainly never been so 
in my youth; ¢a¢ I remember for sure! It is yor who 
have made it all empty as a desert and as barren as a 
desert in me — and about me! 

You have robbed me of a mother’s pleasure and 
happiness in life. And of a mother’s sorrow and tears 
also, —and that perhaps might be the dearest loss to 
me.’ 


Yet, blinded as Borkman is with egution, 
he answers her:— 


‘Betrayed you, you say? You certainly understand 
very well, that it was higher considerations — well 
yes, other considerations, then, which compelled me. 

I had no choice,— had to win or lose.” 


Ella Rentheim answers:— 


‘ You sold my love for a bank director- 
ship.” 

Borkman.— “ The compelling necessity forced me, 
Ella.” 


No wonder this woman had grown hard. 
She clings to Erhart, her fosterchild, as her 
only hope in life. To him she wants to 
leave her property and the Rentheim family 
name. 

The struggle between her and Erhart’s 
mother for his possession is a harsh and 
cruel one. 


Mrs. Borkman.— “You have soon taken him from 
me anyway, Ella.” 

Ella Rentheim.—‘“ Oh, if I only dared believe it.” 

“Mrs. Borkman.— “But you won’t keep him long, 
you ’ll see.” 

Ella Rentheim.— “ For voz, you mean?” 

Mrs. Borkman.—“ Yes, for me, or for her, the other 
one. 

Ella Rentheim. “Then rather she than you.” 

Mrs. Borkman (nods slowly).— ‘‘That I understand. 
I say the same —rather she than you.” 

Ella Rentheim.—‘* Wheresoever it would land him at 
last?” 

Mrs. Borkman. 
to me.” 


“That would not matter, it seems 
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Ella Rentheim (puts her hat and coat on her arm).— 
“For the first time in life are we two twin sisters 
agreed. Good night, Gunhild.” 


Here is woman’s passion converted 
into hellishness,— emotions which under 
other influences would have grown into 
the fairest flowers, but which now in the 
shadow that falls from the god of mam- 
mon have developed into nightly toad-stools 
on the barren swamps of souls whose love- 
life the god has crushed. 

But the twin sisters make peace at last. 
It is when they reach hands over John 
Gabriel’s dead body, the cold winter night 
out in the park. 

Mrs. Borkman.— “The night air has killed him.” 

Ella Rentheim.— “I presume so.” 

Mrs. Borkman.— “ He, the powerful man.” 
vane Rentheim.— “ Will you not look at him, Gun- 

Mrs. Borkman.— “ No, no, no,” (with low voice), 
“he, a miner’s son—he, the bank director. Could 
he not stand the fresh draughts of air?” 


Ella Rentheim.— “I rather think it was the cold 
which killed him.” 


Mrs. Borkman.— “The cold, you say? The cold had 
killed him long ago.” 

Ella Rentheim.— “And created us two shadows, 
yes.’ 

Mrs. Borkman.— “ Tea: are right about that.” 


Ella Rentheim.— “One dead and two shadows — 
that is what the cold has done.” 

Mrs. Borkman.— “ Yes,— the heart-cold. And then 
we two can reach hands, Ella.” 

No, the master is not dulled. He sits 
yet with his half-closed eyes under the 
heavy brow, back of the Norse skerries, 
and peers out into the world. He sees how 
this fine sifting gold more and more fills 


the human heart, freezing it. Through 
“John Gabriel Borkman” he has issued 
another warning to the world,— this civil- 


ization which is in the intoxicating whirls 
of its danse macabre around the golden idol 
of Mammon. 






















ALL NortH AMERICA will keep 

Let Thanksgiving this year with much 

Us be reason. Only in the extreme 

Thankful southern end of the continent 

has there been within the past 

year the clash of arms, and even 

there we may hope that the struggle is but the birth 

throes of a more stable and responsible greater Re- 

public of Central America. But it is not from nega- 

tive blessings that the deepest feeling grows. Pros- 

perity, long hoped for and long elusive, has come at 

last, so that even matter-of-fact commercial reports 

blossom with it. Kansas, the home of the “calamity 

howler,” recently held a week of jubileee to welcome 

it, and a Boston business man writing to this office 

said that business had been better there for the last 

three months than for any three months for ten years. 

Dollar wheat makes happiness through all the agricul- 

tural regions, and that happiness soon makes its way 
into all the channels of trade. 

On the Pacific slope there has been a special out- 
pour of prosperity caused by the discovery in the 
extreme north of what is claimed to be the richest 
extensive placers of gold ever found. That claim 
may shrink on exact returns, but it has been enough 
to cause the advertising solicitor to be repulsed by 
certain business houses in San Francisco on the ground 
that the house could not take care of all the business 
it had, working up to two o'clock at night, and so did 
not need to advertise. 

Even in the South, where the yellow fever has been 
causing anxiety, there is no such raging of the epi- 
demic as in times past, and it came so late in the 
year that even now the dispatches tell of friendly 
frost in stricken places. 

So all over the land, people are ready to thank God 
and take courage, and to welcome the good old cus- 
tom of the fathers, which recurring year by year has 
never found the pious soul without much to be grate- 
ful for, and which comes to the more thoughtless with 


its gracious reminder, “ lest we forget.” 
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It may be thought that the thankfulness we advo- 
cate looks too largely to the material side of things, 
and that is quite true. But differences of opinion and 
belief are so many, that while in intellectual, moral, and 
spiritual matters there are plentiful grounds for thank- 
fulness, each reader must pick them out for himself. 


THANKSGIVING and ‘footbal 
The are closely united in the minds 
Foot Ball of a very great number of people 
Season on the West coast and elsewhere. 
Lately, too, we have had some 
means of forming an estimate of 
the comparative standing of the teams of the great 
universities, East and West. Ransome, the Univer- 
sity of California’s great full back, is this year pur- 
suing graduate studies at Yale, and though his four 
years of Varsity team play here have made him in- 
eligible to Yale’s, he has been playing on their second 
eleven and so strengthening it that it has in the 
practise games given the Yale Varsity hard work to 
hold its own, and at times he has actually scored 
against it almost unaided. This, perhaps, was by a 
fluke, but his general play has been enough to set all 
the football world of the East talking almost as 
much as the track athletic team did two years ago. 
It is now said that Harvard is desirous of luring 
Fickert from the Stanford team to strengthen its 
eleven, moved to that wish by the report of the East- 
ern coaches who have labored on the West coast. 

The game seems to lose none of its popularity, for 
the preliminary contests with the Reliance team have 
been attended by large crowds, and the great game 
between the Universities will doubtless draw its ten, 
twelve, gr more thousands in spite of the fear of the 
usual rain. 

So far, too, the season seems to have resulted in 
less injured players than usual, due no doubt to the 
more open game played. The open game is more inter- 
esting to watch, for its swift vicissitudes and easily 
seen maneuvers rouse a crowd’s enthusiasm far more 
than the mass plays. 
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To My Briar Pipe 


PiPE of sweet briar, 
Fashioned from root of curious twist and curl, 
Gracefully shaped, and polished as a pearl, 
You well might solace bring to king or earl, 
Pipe of sweet briar. ; 


Pipe of sweet briar, 
When first you came to me light was your hue, 
But as I filled you day by day you grew 
Black as a slave, —a slave most kind and true, 
Pipe of sweet briar. 


Pipe of sweet briar, 
How many recolllections cling 
Around you, as the buds in early spring 
Cluster around a bush, where song birds sing, 
Pipe of sweet briar. 


Pipe of sweet briar, 
When at the close of day I homeward stray 
With cares that shroud me in a veil of gray, 
You drive all trouble from my mind away, 
Pipe of sweet briar. 


Pipe of sweet briar, 

I cannot help but think how few like you 

There are, who ever give and never sue 

For recompense; whose faults as yours are few, 
Sweet pipe of briar. 


Pipe of sweet briar, 
Now once again your bow] with weed I fill, 
And toast before a log which kills the chill. 
Your smoke ’s an antidote for every ill, 
Pipe of sweet briar. 


George E, Crump. 


“Early Days in San Francisco” 
[A NOTE] 


To the EDITOR OF THE OVERLAND:— In the Septem- 
ber and October numbers of the OVERLAND MONTHLY 
appeared an article entitled as above. 

The writer’s account is that, on the 6th day of Feb- 
ruary. 1854, she left New York on the passenger 
steamer Georgia-—an old and unseaworthy craft. 
The steamers then running to the Isthmus of Panama 
were commanded by officers of the United States Navy, 

the Georgia, by James P. McKinstry, a gentleman 
who had entered the navy as a midshipman, in 1826, 
and had already seen some twenty-eight years of 
“ deep-sea ” service in almost every quarter of the 


Of Captain McKinstry the author of “Early 
Days” herself says:— “He afterwards served’ with 
credit in the Civil War as commander of the Monon- 


globe. 
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gahela. He had both legs shot off in action,” etc. 
Yet she does not hesitate to intimate that this man 
abandoned his ship in the midst of a gale to the care 
of “a stranger.” 


After describing the danger of the vessel off Cape 
Hatteras and the alarm of the passengers, the writer 
says:— 


“Amongst the passengers was a brave and experi- 
enced deep-sea mariner, Captain Wagstaff. As the 
boats were about to be lowered he approached Cap- 
tain McKinstry and offered his serivces. The Geor- 
gia’s commander said that he had exhausted his skill 
and had abandoned all hope of saving the vessel and 
that ¢he stranger was at liberty to take command of 
the sinking craft. 

Captain Wagstaff went to his stateroom and in- 
formed his wife of his intention: he gave her instruc- 
tions concerning herself and child, put on his sea- 
clothes, and appeared with determination written on 
every feature. He carried a loaded revolver in each 
hand, and his belt bristled with knives. With stern 
voice he ordered the crew to remove their life pre- 
servers and to return to duty. They refused to re- 
cognize his authority. He cocked both pistols and 
gave them just one minute to obey. His voice and 
manner convinced the men that refusal meant instant 
death, and they sullenly went to work. Bunks were 
torn down and used to repair the breach in the for- 
ward part of the ship. Once more the tired passen- 
gers returned to the voluntary task of bailing: for 
hope stimulates the weary to action. The work of 
repairing went on vigorously while Captain Wagstaff 
stood untiringly at the wheel. He changed the course 
of the unseaworthy Georgia and steamed for Norfolk, 
Virginia,— at which port we arrived without further 
incident.” 


The italics are mine. 


People still live who remember “Bob” Wagstaff. 
This “deep-sea mariner” had been for years mate and 
master of schooner and steamboat on Lakes Erie and 
Michigan,— a good fresh-water sailor of the class who 
talk about “ anchor-ropes.” After his voyage to San 
Francisco he kept a hotel here, and amused his guests 
with the marvelous events of his own career, moving 
incidents by field and flood,— principally flood. He 
was a man of great physical strength; and here, as in 
Buffalo and Cleveland, maintained a reputation not 
unlike “truthful Jeames” of Squibob. The. picture 
drawn by the writer of “‘ Early Days” is dramatic. 
Like the author one may fancy the burly Bob, “de- 
termination written on every feature,” with /wo re- 
volvers, 4o¢h of which the writer explains were 
“loaded,” his expanded belt “ glistening with knives,” 
ignoring the three mates of the steamer, assuming 
command, giving orders to the crew, directing re- 
pairs, and all the time “standing untiringly at the 
wheel.” 


And yet after having thus given up his ship to the 
redoubtable Wagstaff, Captain McKinstry, instead of 
being dismissed from the service, was allowed for sev- 
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eral years to retain command of Panama steamers, 
without any opposition on the part of the Navy De- 
partment or objection by the owners. 

The commander of the Georgia had known Wag- 
staff on the lakes where the former had served at one 
time as a lieutenant of the government steamer, 
Erie. : 

During the gale off Hatteras the Captain of the 
Georgia found it necessary to take charge of the 
wheel personally, where he was assisted by a compe- 
tent seaman. Desirous of availing himself of Wag- 
staff’s great muscular power, he requested his old 
acquaintance to take the sailor’s place: together they 
kept the ship’s head to the seas until a favorable mo- 
ment occurred for changing her course. This was the 
extent of Wagstaff’s assistance, and for this the com- 
mander warmly expressed his thanks. After the ves- 
sel came around, Captain McKinstry called the first 
officer to the wheel and proceeded to direct that the 
forward part of the ship be lightened as much as 
possible, that the great leaks in her bows be stopped 
with mattresses, and that various other acts be done 
which were necessary to keep her afloat. The respon- 
sible commander, aided by competent officers, and by 
some of the California immigrants, compelled certain 
bewildered passengers to refrain from lowering the 
boats, and (claiming no special credit for it) brought 
his ship safely into Norfolk harbor. 

The writer of this note is willing to believe the 
author of “Early Days in San Francisco ” not guilty of 
intentional misstatements, but cannot acquit her of a 
singular credulity. 


I am also requested to state what I remember of 
William H. Richardson, the victim of Charles Cora, 
who was executed by the Vigilance Committee in 1865. 

I*first met Richardson soon after the close of the 
Mexican war at Hudson, New York, the occasion being 
a reception given to General Worth by his native city. 
Richardson had with him a young Mexican servant 
who was clothed in the costume of his country, a rare 
and curious sight there and at that time. I again 
met him on board the Falcon, which sailed out of New 
York harbor on the 8th of March, 1849, both of us 
being passengers for California. Crossing the Isth- 


mus in the usual manner, we were detained for six! 


weeks at Taboga, awaiting the arrival of the Panama 
from around the Horn. 

At Taboga four of us lived in the house of the 
alcalde of the village, and lived very well, upon 
chicken fried in cocoanut oil, yams, and other tropical 


food. Our cook was old Eph, a negro who belonged: 


to one of our number, Mr. Charles Hart of Tennessee: 
We often entertained the native ladies and gentlemen 
with dances to the music of guitars, and there was.an 
occasional baptism, a ceremony which was always ac- 


companied outside the church with the scattering by 
the godfathers of rea/es among the gamin children of 
the town. Our house was backed by hills covered 
with pine-apple orchards, and the bay below us, fringed 
with tall palms. 

Just before I left, old Eph was taken down with 
the cholera, and with his last words begged his master 
when he should get to “that thar new country” to 
avoid “dem keards,”— “ for I knows your fault, Massa 
Charlie.” Hart, poor lad, just twenty-two, remaining 
behind to take care of his sick servant, was himself 
attacked by the fell disease, and he too died. 

I became better acquainted with Richardson from 
certain circumstances connected with the campaign in 
Mexico. The cavalry advance which led Scott’s army 
from Puebla to the City of Mexico consisted in part 
of a company of volunteers commanded by General J. 
McKinstry, then a captain in the quartermaster’s de- 
partment. One of the members of this volunteer 
company was William H. Richardson, who had lived 
long in Spanish-speaking countries, and was employed 
as an interpreter in the quartermaster’s department. 
The company was exposed, particularly at Contreras 
and Churubusco, where Richardson distinguished him- 
self by his cool courage. 

The first Legislature of California, which met in 
December, 1849, created the office of Foreign Miners’ 
License Collector, and Richardson was made one of the 
collectors. At Sacramento, in 1850, Richardson in- 
vited me to become his deputy, and I purchased an 
outfit, including two big gray horses, for which I paid 
four hundred dollars. My connection with the collec- 
tion of foreign miners’ taxes lasted three weeks; at 
the end of that period I presented the horses to my 
principal, and gracefully retired. 

I leave the younger class of your readers to im- 
agine the character of the scene in the mountain, 
when a very small man with keen black eyes suddenly 
appeared in the midst of a group of stalwart miners 
and inquired if any of them were “foreigners.” No 
amount of profane threats disturbed the quiet officer, 
who generally collected the license. The deputy was 
supposed to be prepared to support his principal if 
necessary. 

The vacancy caused by my retirement was filled by 
Mr. Ben Keyser, who remained in the position of dep- 
uty just two weeks and then sent in his resignation in 
these words:— 


Dear Cap, I hereby fling up. B. K. 


Richardson then went it alone, and collected a large 
sum of money, for every cent of which he accounted 
to the State. All the foreign miners’ tax collectors 
did not follow his example in that particular. Some 
of them collected money from, and issued a license to, 


anybody who was willing to pay for one,— for ferries . 
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ridges, and toll roads,— pocketing the funds for a 
trip to the “States.” If anybody had then wanted to 
build a transcontinental railroad he would have had no 
difficulty in securing a favorable charter from some 
collector of foreign miners’ taxes. 

I remember Richardson was sent as-a delegate to 
the first political convention,— as early, I think, as 
1852. He was afterwards appointed United States 
Marshal, which office he held when he was killed. He 
was a devoted friend, and absolutely fearless. He 
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passed his whole life in adventures. He left his home 
in Maryland at twelve years of age, shipping as a cabin 
boy. He and another boy ran away from the ship and 
saw a band of wild elephants in the jungles of Ceylon, 
etc. I could tell of many deeds of which I knew per- 
sonally, exhibiting his reckless daring, but to tell of 
them, disconnected from other deeds, would convey a 
wrong idea of his character, for he was mild and gen- 
erous with his friends. 
E.W. McKinstry. 





EVERY one wants 
to read everything 
that Mr. Hall Caine 
writes. No one is 
willing to take him at 
second hand. This is 
proven by the enor- 
mous editions of 7he 
Christian it has been 
necessary to publish. 

This will be to many 
the most interesting 
book he has written, in 
that it deals with the 
sort of people we all know something about; and the 
telling of the doings of “ worldly folk” is, if anything, 
stronger and more intense than his telling about the 
lonely Manx peasantry in “The Deemster” or any of 
his other powerful stories. 

/he Christian is called a problem novel. It is 





HALL CAINE 


essentially the strongest kind of a love story as well. . 


It may or may not prove that it is impossible in the 
nineteenth century to live the life of Christ; but it does 
without doubt prove that love’s reign is as supreme 
now as it ever has been. One of the most vivid con- 
trasts ever presented in fiction is that of John Storm 
and Glory Quayle. Their individualities, equally strong, 


The Christian. By Hall Caine. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co.: 1897. 





are diametrically opposed. They do not think alike, 
feel alike, or want alike, in a single instance: and yet 
they are irresistibly drawn to each other in spite of 
all. Storm is of the stuff that made saints and mar- 
tyrs: Glory is eminently human. She loves color, 
brightness, gayety; he would do penance all his life. 
Glory is unreasoning; Storm unreasonable. While he 
tortures himself about what may befall her, she seems 
created to disprove the adage that no one can touch 
pitch and not be defiled. She skims over the muddy 
depths of life as easily as an Australian butterfly; and 
her own iridescent coloring sheds a reflected beauty on 
slime itself, for no one liked to be as bad as he could 
be before Glory Quayle. 

John Storm, on the other hand, rouses antagonism at 
every turn. He wants to reform the world, and rushes 
tempestuously from one scheme of betterment to an- 
other, only to find each in turn more or less of a fail- 
ure. Through itall he is handicapped by sensitiveness, 
that most serious impediment to a reformer. Only 
the absolutely callous can fight the world and live 
through the battle. 

How the mystery of love keeps these two people 
together forms a succession of dramatic episodes 
which have rarely been equaled for strength by any 
writer. No character in the book is slighted. The 
old grandfather, living out his peaceful life in the 
Manx rectory; Sir Francis Drake, an easy-going man- 
about-town, apparently never taking anything seri- 
ously, and yet when the occasion arises, “showing 
what it is to be an English gentleman”; Mrs. Callen- 
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der, with her woman’s heart and sharp tongue,— these 
and many others, all well rounded personalities, help 
to form a book which from the first page to the last 
rushes on with breathless eagerness, and makes one 
wonder at the temerity of the interviewer who asked 
Hall Caine how many words he could write in a day! 


The Story of the Cowboy' 


KNOWING something of the life of the ranch our- 
selves, we can vouch for the truth of the story of the 
cowboy which Mr. Hough tells in the delightful series 
which Mr. Ripley Hitchcock is editing for the Apple- 
tons. It rarely falls to the lot of the reviewer to re- 
ceive a book of such all-round excellence as this un- 
pretentious volume; and we have read every page of 
it with increasing delight and interest. Professing 
to be nothing but the commonplace story of a humble 
type, itis yet full of the beauty and pathos of an epic 
poem. With Homeric strokes a picture, fascinating 
in its variety and wealth of detail, has been painted 
on the widest of canvasses,— the portrait of a virile 
figure on horseback, erect, with flapping sombrero 
and colored kerchief, with rope at pommel and hol- 
ster at hip, and background of the plains so vivid and 
real that we can smell the sagebrush and taste the 
alkali dust. The horrors of the stampede, the deso- 
lation of the snowbound range, the torture of drought, 
the toil of the round-up, the fun of the fandango,— 
we feel them all as we read these delightful pages; 
and through all we have a feeling of satisfaction at 
the discovery of a writer of such power as this, who 
can make us shiver or pant at will, with the cold and 
heat he describes. 

It is with satisfaction too, that we recognize that 
justice is at last accorded this most maligned habitant 
of the plains. Here we see the cowboy. not shooting 
a noisy accompaniment to the dance of some tender- 
foot in a saloon, but fighting a fire on the range, rop- 
ing to safety a mired steer, risking life and limb in 
a vain effort to check a stampeded herd, or giving up 
his life in the blizzard. The picture is a noble one; 
and every American should be glad that a libel has 
been lifted from this the most picturesque figure 
which our civilization has produced. 

The cowboy of fiction and the cowboy of reality are 
two very different persons. The former originated in 
the brains of Eastern humorists, who rarely knew the 
difference between a cayuse and a maverick. The 
latter was the rugged child of a wild and rude region, 
where nature always work on the grandest scale. As 
our author justly says:— 


Never was any character more misunderstood than 


1The Story of the Cowboy. By E. Hough. Illustrated 
by William N. Wells and C. M. Russell. D. Appleton & 
Co.: New York: 1897. Price $1.5v. 


he; and so thorough was his misrepresentation that 
part of the public even today will have no other way 
of looking at him. They see the wide hat and not the 
honest face beneath it. They remember the wild mo- 
mentary freaks of the man, but forget his lifetime of 
hard work and patient faithfulness. They insist upon 
the distorted mask, and ask not for the soul beneath 
it. If we care truly to see the cowboy as he was, 
and seek to give our wish the dignity of a real pur- 
pose, the first intention should be to study the cow- 
boy in connection with his surroundings. Then per- 
haps we may not fail of our purpose, but come near 
to seeing him as he actually was, the product of 
primitive, chaotic, elemental forces, rough, barbarous, 
and strong. Then we shall love him; because at heart 
each one of us is a barbarian too,'and longing for that 
past the ictus of whose heredity we can never elimin- 
ate from out our blood. Then we shall feel him ap- 
peal to something hid deep down in our common na- 
ture. And this is the way in which we should look at 
the cowboy of the passing West; not as a curiosity, 
but as a product; not as an eccentric driver of horned 
cattle, but as a man suited to his times 


Memoirs of De Salomon? 


THE Abbé Bridier has not attempted to gloss over 
any of the little failings of the illustrious prelate whose 
memoirs he has edited. Monsignor de Salomon had an 
inordinate love of the good things of life, and albeit a 
Jesuit, his manner of penance was not through the 
medium of an empty stomach. His small bottle and 
his capon lined with truffles are the opera bouffe feat- 
ure of a rather superficial study of the revolution of 
1790. Whether it be that the shrewd priest guessed 
that memoirs dedicated to a woman must eventually 
find their way to publicity, or whether the offhand man- 
ner of the treatment was the result of great and care- 
ful study, the reader is left to guess. Certain it is 
that Monsignor De Salomon was a born diplomat, and 
to this day no one can accuse him of taking sides in 
the greatest political tragedy France has been called 
upon to pass through. This memoir is valuable in 
comparison with that of the period of Louis Phillipe 
by Alexis de Tocqueville reviewed in the GVERLAND 
last June. De Tocqueville, the aristocrat by birth and 
association, writes of the coup d’ etat of Napoleon in 
an impartial manner but with a love of liberty that 
makes of the man a republican despite his cachét of 
nobility. De Salomon had all the vanities of the small 
tradesman, and his red vest and other articles of cloth- 
ing are the subject of more than one paragraph. De 
Tocqueville was a grand seigneur, while De Salomon, 
a prince of the church, was raised from the mob. 
However, De Salomon is frank, and like Mr. Samuel 
Pepys, seems to have withheld nothing. Few memoirs 
are so interesting because few are so sincere and so 
really vecu. 

2Monsignor De Salomon. Unpublished Memoirs of 
the Internuncio at Paris during the Revolution, 1790-1801. 


Edited by the Abbé Bridier. Little, Brown & Company: 
Boston: 1896. 














Hittell’s California! 


THE third volume of Mr. Hittell’s Wistory of Calt- 
fornia is more interesting than either of its predeces- 
sors. This is no disparagement of them; for they are 
easily the best history of the times of which they treat, 
in literary style, clear-sightedness of judgment, and 
historic unity. They often lack the fulness of mater- 
ial that gives value to the Bancroft history; but so 
far as the use of material goes, Hittell’s is undoubt- 
edly the better. Those first two volumes have been 
before the public several years and have stood the test 
of actual reference use, and stood it well. 

But in this third volume Mr. Hittell is not writing 
the results of his researches into ancient documents 
and old tradition,— though he amply buttresses his 
statements with references to contemporary publica- 
tions, — but he is telling of times and events of which 
he was a part, and his narrative has freshness and cer- 
tainty thus given to it. The volume starts with the 
time of California’s admission to the Union, and the 
first chapters tell of the placer mines of the Sierra in 
the days when they were at their best. The “North- 
ern mines” and the “Southern mines” he traverses 
camp by camp, telling many an amusing story of cur- 
ious beginnings and characteristic episodes. He does 
not hesitate to introduce the quaint idioms of the day 
and to insert anecdotes more hilarious than are often 
found in grave history. With admirable fairness he 
draws his picture of the early miner, not making him 
the demi-god of fiction nor the cutthroat he has been 
accused of being, but a man, full of the strange con- 
tradictions caused by the unique conditions of the 
times, and by the varied lineage from which he sprung. 

The evolution of a code of mining laws from the 
camp rules that sprung up everywhere from the local 
necessities makes an interesting chapter, and the lynch 
courts in which the miners executed their rude ideas 
of justice are treated of at length. This part of the 
volume, Book VIII of the History, closes with the 
episode of the Vigilance Committee of 1851 in San 
Francisco. 

All of Book IX is given up to San Francisco. Its 
progress, the great fires that devastated it time after 
} time, the prosperity of 1853 and how it departed in 

" 1854, and became a panic in 1855, and the growing dis- 
trust of the people in the constituted authorities which 
led to the crisis of 1856. 

The most notable part of the book is the two hun- 
dred pages or more given to the Vigilance Committee 
of 1856. In that crucial time, when the forces of 
evil and those of good were pitted against each other 
more definitely perhaps than at any other epoch cer- 
tainly of California history, Mr. Hittell recognizes 


The History of California. By Theodore H. Hittell. 
III. San Francisco.: N. J. Stone & Co.: 1897. 
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his opportunity to show with bold colors the manner 
of men the early Californians were. It demonstrates 
beyond a question that the forces that made for good 
government in the community were irresistible when 
they were roused to united action. 

Book X treats of the general growth of the State, 
the squatter troubles, the growth of brigandage, with 
a chapter on Joaquin Murieta, the filibustering expedi- 
tions that started from Californian soil, notably that 
of Walker, discoveries in the State, Humboldt bay and 
Yosemite valley, and the greater discovery of the horti- 
cultural possibilities of the land. The theme of the Cal- 
ifornia Indians and their treatment by the Americans 
is then taken up with many a sad and gloomy tale of 
shameful wrongs, and this subject is pushed through 
to the end in the Modoc war. 

The volume is so full of merit that it will take its 
place with the others of its set as authority on all 
matters on which it touches, and we have no fear in 
predicting that in no important particular will its judg- 
ment be reversed. 

This Azstory should be inall school libraries. It is 
not dull reading, gravely discussing dry details that no 
young person could be expected to take an interest in, 
but it is a vital and vivid narrative of times in our imme- 
diate past, and so is admirably adapted to give to the 
young an insight into how history is made and what its 
real significance is, thus wakening a taste and liking 
for historical reading that is of great value. 
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Still Looking Backward! 


Mr. EDWARD BELLAMY, 
after an interval of nearly 
ten years, is out with an- 
other book, which he calls 
Equality. It is a con- 
tinuation and elaboration 
of his previous effort to 
depict Utopia. The result 
is disappointing. Ten 
years’ further study of the 
problems which he tried 
to solve in “Looking Back- 
ward,” has not carried him 
a step forward. Indeed, 
he is still looking backward ——to the socialistic sys- 
tems of ancient Egypt, Greece, Mexico, and Peru. 
True, he- has changed the political complexion of these 
ancient social aggregates; but at bottom, his ideal 
society is identical with those which, under the co- 
hesive influence of autocrats and aristocracies, flour- 
ished ages ago in various parts af the world. Com- 
pulsory co-operation and the complete subordination 
of the individual to the state were the essential fea- 
tures of the social organizations of a dozen ancient 
civilizations, as they were the dominating factors in 
the Bellamy scheme; and nowadays we are justified in 
expressing disappointment when prolonged study of 
political methods yields nothing but retrogressive re- 
sults. Mr. Bellamy’s first book was well named. It 
was, in truth, a very long look backward; but in so 
much as it induced many people to look, not only 
backward, but forward as well, its results were on the 
whole beneficial. The title of the second book is 
equally felicitous, in that it exposes in a single word 
the defective postulate underlying his entire reason- 
ing. To base an industrial system with its huge po- 
litical superstructure on the assumed equality of men, 
is to go blindly in the face of nature and the very laws 
of our being. 

Despite the the obvious weakness of Mr. Bellamy’s 
scheme of social salvation, we welcome the contribu- 
tion to the literature of the subject; for discussion 
of present evils from any point of view, cannot but 
result in final enlightment. The way from error to 
truth may be long; but mankind will get there sooner 
than if they make no movement at all. Every stimu- 
ulus to thought should therefore be welcomed; and 
its reception should be particularly cordial when the 
allurement to mental activity comes from one who 
has been so fortunate us has Mr. Bellamy in attract- 
ing the attention of the unreasoning mass of people 
to whom these Utopian theories are especially ad- 





EDWARD BELLAMY 


iKquality. By Edward Bellamy. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co:. 1897. Price $1.25. 


dressed. But it would give the lie to all who know 
the laws of progress if the prophet of advancement 
were to come from the ranks of the retrogressionists. 
If mankind is to look backward and not forward for 
its Star of Bethlehem,— if our regeneration is to be 
gained by repeating the experiments of nations dead 
and gone,— if our Messiah is nothing but a revivi- 
fied memory from Egypt or Peru; then have such 
words as progress, advancement, civilization, Christi- 
anity itself, evolution, lost all meaning and are as 
but the sound of peas in an empty bladder. 

The book is well written; and if we seek but enter- 
tainment we shall find it in its pages. It is rich in 
suggestion too, especially to those who do not take 
their conclusions at second hand. The book is sure 
to be widely read and discussed. 


The Secret of Mankind? 


IT Is not easy to perceive what benefit such a strange 
medley of thoughts as are contained in Zhe Secret o/ 
Mankind can be to the general reader or even to the 
specialist in metaphysics. Such a glimpse as is 
here given of after death can not be taken seriously. 
The author declares his object to be to inform and 
divert. The information is erratic, and the diversion 
is of a heavy kind. Milton and Pythagoras, an inhab- 
itant of the planet Mercury and Napoleon, are brought 
on the stage and made to air the author’s conclusions 
on many of the weightiest questions in human life. 
Jules Verne can make a visit to a planet an exciting 
affair enough, but our Mercurian friend here presented, 
leaves Jules Verne’s powers of description far behind. 
Time and again one comes across books which force 
readers to make query whether the writers themselves 
really understand what they pen. The secret of man- 
kind has not been discovered by this anonymous writer; 
the conduct of men has principles behind it which it 
has not been given to this author to lay bare. 


Bacon’s Essays® 


WE HAVE had much occasion to commend the 
Temple Classics as edited by Israel Gollancz for 
the judicious selection of texts for their dainty, con- 
venient, and appropriate form. The latest issues are 
Bacon’s Essays,—which are mental pabulum con- 
densed to such an extent as to make the volume pecu- 
liarly appropriate to take to Klondike, and Chapman’s 
Homer’s Odyssey, which translation in itself is made 
a classic by Keats’s sonnet. 


2The Secret of Mankind. Anonymous. G. P. Put- 
nam ’s Sons: New York: 1897. 


3Bacon’s Essays, Temple Classics. J. M. Dent. Lon- 
don; 1897. For sale in America by the Macmillan Com- 
pany. 

Homer’s Odyssey. Translated by George Chapman. 
Vols. II. Ibid. 























As charming a story as one will find in a long 
summer’s reading is Zhe History of the Lady 
Betty Stair, by Molly Elliott Seawell. It is a 
tale of the times of Terror, when the nobility 
of France were living (those that were left 
alive) as emigrés in other lands. The Comte 
d’ Artois was domiciled at Holyrood palace, and 
there in an uncongenial surrounding of Scotch 
“canniness,” was holding a phantom court. 
Among his few faithful followers are the char- 
acters of this story. Dainty Lady Betty is of 
that part of the Scotch nobility which clung to 
the old faith and so had learned to look to the 
court of France as the only available opening 
for its scions. Her pretty love affair with De 
3ourmont and its pitiful break, Lady Betty’s 
transformation into Sister Clare of the Sisters 
of Mercy, her brave career as nurse among the 
soldiers of the Napoleonic wars, and De Bour- 
mont’s gallant service and promotion till they 
meet for the last time as in the presence of 
the whole army he pins to her Sister’s habit 
the Grand Cross for Tried Bravery, these are 
the incidents of the book. But it is in the 
telling that this moving tale gains its charm. 
There are bits of humor in it, delicate glimpses 
of human feeling, touches of good description, 
and a swing to the scenes of action, seldom 
equaled nowadays. It is in some respects the 
“Lucille” theme, but handled without the 
mawkish sentimentality of that, and with so 
much more simplicity and truth that it comes 
close to the heart of the reader. 

The illustrations are by Thule de Thulstrup, and we 
are permitted to present our readers with an example, 
the scene where Sister Clare seizes a bomb that 
threatens her wounded heroes and carries it to a safe 
distance from them, to be herself badly wounded by 
the explosion. 


Burroughs’s Study of Whitman? 


IN DISCUSSING such a book as Burroughs’s Whitman 
it is almost impossible to keep to the subject in hand. 
To consider Burroughs’s idea of Whitman involves com- 
parison with others’ ideas of him, and that opens the 
question of the whole Whitman cult. Now that a 
poet becomes the study of a cult is not necessarily 
his fault, it may be only his misfortune. Yet the 
chances are that the poet of a cult has small or un- 
trained sense of beauty of form and delights in dark 


The History of the Lady Betty Stair. By Molly Elliott 

awell. seed ees tg Scribner’s Sons: 1897. &.. 

ee Dap floors 

? Whitman. "A ‘Study. By By John Burroughs. Hough- 
n, Mifflin & Company: Boston: 1897. 
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“SHE WAS JUST HALF A MINUTE TOO LATE” 


sayings, which may be profound but are just as likely 
to be merely vague and obscure. One added quality 
in his work is generally a handling of social problems, 
especially those in connection with sex, in defiance of 
existing customs and laws, even the Decalogue. These 
characteristics give opportunity for many to wax 
famous as readers of riddles or as social theorists; 
hence the cult, which, however, cannot long keep their 
poet from the hands and hearts of the laity of readers, 
if the root of the matter be in him. 

That Walt Whitman is such a poet, such a literary 
storm center, so to speak, there is no denying. But 
that Mr. Burroughs assumes the oracular does not 
follow. Mr. Burroughs has gotten into the habit of 
writing clearly and with moderation,— modestly, too, 
for in all his work on Nature, he never assumes that 
he is an especially retained interpreter, or in any way 
essential to the business. Perhaps his long devotion 
to Nature has tended to make him a careless critic of 
art, which after all is other than Nature, but he brings 
to this study of Whitman the same spirit that ani- 
mates his other work. One feels that the poet has 
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roused in him love and has been to him a ministrant 
of good. 

To three classes of readers the book will bring 
pleasure, those who already appreciate Whitman, those 
who are willing to read him without prejudice, and 
perhaps largest class of all, those who have grown 
used to trusting Mr. Burroughs in many walks afield. 


A Reply to Nordau! 


WHOEVER the author of this work may be, he is well 
worthy of the imprimatur of one of Columbia’s tal- 
ented professors. All who have read “ Degeneration” 
ought in fairness to themselves to read this book. It 
is no screech against an assailer of our common human- 
ity and its hopes and fears, its successes and seeming 
failures; but a quiet and powerful exposure of Nor- 
dau’s faulty reasoning and wild affirmations. Men 
generally hesitate about reading rejoinders. They will 
be agreeably surprised when they have laid down this 
book. Far from denying every statement in “ Degen- 
eration,” it shows how true it is that gross abuses 
abound in the world today, but refuses to believe that 
such abuses will in time absorb all that is still good 
and sound. But rather it takes the ground, which all 
sober minds have ever held, that very evil works in 
the end to the betterment of man. The author treats 
systematically all the points made by Nordau and the 
men and women that famous book puts into the pillory. 
The chapter on Wagner is especially fine. His analy- 
sis of Nordau himself gives the key to the pessimism 
of the man, and is most interesting. Throughout there 
is shown a grand power of insight and careful study of 
human nature. Some have said that Nordau is unan- 
swerable. Let them read this work. It is in every 
way the peer of “ Degeneration” and causes the aver- 
age man who was strangled in the fierce assault of 
Nordau to breathe again freely and say, “Life is 
good.” 

Maria Edgeworth’s Stories? 


AMONG the old time books that have been found 
worthy of modern dress and illustration is the volume of 
stories for children frankly named by Miss Edgeworth 
The Parent’s Assistant, Older people, to whose in- 
fant minds “Simple Susan” seemed a tale of thrilling 
interest and moral greatness, will wonder in an 
amused way how these stories will strike youngsters 
spoiled by the great flood of easy and exciting stories 
and lavish pictures that make up the children’s litera- 
ture of today. 

Such an older person reading the stories reads into 
them the memory of youth and the glamor of childish 
impressions and thrills again with a little of the old 


1Regeneration. A Reply to Max Nordau. With an in- 
troduction by Professor Butler. G. P. Putnam’s Sons: 
New York: 1897. 

2The Parent’s Assistant. By Maria Edgeworth. Mac- 
millan & Co.: New York: 1597. 


time spirit. A severer test is needed to see whether 
the tales still have life in themselves. So this present 
reviewer took the book to ahousehold where there are 
four lively boysof from seven to thirteen years of age. 
He simply introduced it as new story book and left it 
to its fate. The result was quite satisfactory. The 
boys all took kindly to the stories and said they were 
“fine” though the boys in the stories were “ awfully 
good” and “there was not quite enough fighting,”— 

they liked “The Age of Chivalry” better. The result 
would no doubt have been even more favorable with 
girls, and. Maria Edgeworth has proved her right to 
live. 

A Colonial Free Lance’ 

A Colonial Fre: 
Lance, by Chauncey 
E. Hotchkiss, is as full 
of adventure as any 
of Stanley Weyman’s 
panoramas of _hair- 
breadth escapes. The 
period dealt with in 
the life of the intrepid 
Free Lance, is a con- 
stant succession of 
events calling out all 
his daring, courage, 
and quick wit. He 
plunges into danger, fights against enormous odds, and 
in a truly marvelous manner overcomes apparently in- 
surmountable obstacle whether- of Nature or man’s 
devising. 

Occasionally Nature comes to the assistance of the 
hero in his sore straits; and then Mr. Hotchkiss gives 
some unusually fine descriptive writing. The earth- 
quake scene, for instance, is very graphic. 

Perhaps one of the cleverest things about the book 
is the geographical interest which is added to it by 
using, quite as a matter of course, the old and now dis- 
used names, in describing routes and localities; and 
then in a simple manner telling what is there today. 
To read of some one taking his life in his hands, and 
in the face of unknown perils plunging into the wil- 
derness to reach a point that is today in the heart of 
New York city, is curious not only to those who are 
acquainted with New York, but to every American, as 
giving a vivid idea of the growth of the whole 
country. 

No one after reading this book, can feel that the 
romance of history is confined to countries that had a 
past when our country was yet unborn; and our thanks 
are due to Mr. Hotchkiss for showing that American 
history is not so “uninteresting” as it has been the 
fashion with some to consider it. 





CHAUNCEY E. HOTCHKISS 


3A Colonial Free Lance. By Chauncey E. Hotchkiss. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co.: 1897. Price, 50c. 























Studies in the Thought World, or 
Practical Mind Art? 


Mr. Woon in his Studies in the Thought World, 
does not ask his readers to forsake their mother tongue 
and adopt some esoteric jargon, nor does he de- 
mand that they insulate themselves from the scien- 
tific and critical thought of today. That he claims 
larger fields for the action of the mind over the body 
than most thoughtful men and women are wont to 
grant, does not mean in his case a wandering into 
hopeless vagaries. Even when not convincing, the 
conclusions are the results of careful thought, not 
soothsaying. The style is refreshing in its direct 
vigor and the thought is heartening to one’s courage. 
The tone of the book is profoundly, though not popu- 
larly, religious. 


Success is for You? 


THE gospel of cheerfulness is spread all through 
Dorothy Quigley’s Success is for You, and it should 
be a “table book,” ever ready to be taken up by the 
melancholic and the discouraged. Success is o¢ for 
you if you take life hard and bitterly. 

“You are either a magnet that attracts all things 
bright, desirable, helpful, healthy, and joyous; or one 
that draws all things disagreeable, gloomy, undesir- 
able, and destructive.” 

“You are either a success or a failure,— or you are 
neither one nor the other, which is almost as bad as a 
failure. If you are not a success, it is imperatively 
urgent that you should discover why you are not for 
Success is for You.” 

We could quote pages of bright nuggets from this 
little volume, but we can only say to our readers,— 
buy it, read it, and thank us for the suggestion. 


Hot Shot at America 


AMERICANS who enjoy seeing their national short- 
comings and peculiar weaknesses held up to the gaze 
of the world will without doubt relish 4 merica and the 
Americans,* an anonymous work which purports to 
have been written by a Frenchman. There is nothing 
in it that suggests a French point of view, however, 
and the reader will after a perusal of a half dozen 
chapters put the book down as the work of a clever 
American reporter. The writer is a shrewd observer, 
and from the opening page to the finish he pours hot 
shot into our body politic and social. He points out 
many ‘democratic extravagances that our form of 


‘Studies in the Thought World, or Practical Mind 
Art. By Henry Wood. Lee and Shepard: Boston: 
1897. Price $1.25. 


By Dorothy Quigley. E. P. Dut- 
1897. Price $1. 


New York: Charles Scrib- 


Success is for You. 
ton and Company: New York: 


America and Americans. 
ter’s Sons: 


1897. $1.25. 
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government seems powerless to reform, and contrasts 
many of our customs unfavorably with like practises 
in England and on the continent. 

The book is amusing and readable, and in many in- 
stances, unfortunately true. 


Recent Verse. III 


It 1s well that Mr. Gilder has gathered into one vol- 
ume his contributions to patriotic verse.* The number 
is not large, only eighteen, and some of these very 
short, but the occasions for which they are written 
are great,— the burials of Grant, Sheridan, Sherman, 
the unveiling of the battle monument at Trenton, army 
reunions, and Memorial days. The result is a collec- 
lection of patriotic verse larger perhaps than that 
written by any of the poets of the generation since 
the war. It comes with special grace from a New 
York man; for New Yorkers have not always been 
credited with the kind of patriotic feeling which de- 
mands utterance in song. They have rather been 
supposed to consider such ebullitions countrified and 
old-fashioned, not to say jingoish and wicked. 

Mr. Gilder’s verse is so well known that it is un- 
necessary to praise it, the present volume holds up 
well to his work on other themes,— indeed the evident 
deep feeling and the exalted nature of the sentiment 
make it distinctly better than most of his poetry. Its 
keynote is perhaps best shown in the quatrain,— 

“‘ NAVIES NOR ARMIES CAN EXALT THE STATE.” 


To JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL ON HIS SEVENTIETH 
BIRTHDAY 


Navies nor armies can exalt the State,— 
Millions of men, nor coinéd wealth untold: 
Down to the pit may sink a land of gold; 
But one great name can make a country great. 

Echoes of Halcyon Days* is a goodly sized book of 
verse launched by the author with the naive preface 
that the publication of the poems “‘is.not attributable to 
a conviction that they contain aught that future gen- 
erations will not willingly let die, nor yet to the thought 
that otherwise the Muses needs must mourn another 
mute, inglorious Milton; but is influenced partly by the 
promptings of perhaps overzealous friends, partly by 
the author’s parental desire to congregate the mental 
offspring of a period antedating his embarkation on the 
‘bubble, toil, and trouble’ of a professional career, — 
a period redolent of laurel, reminiscent of love’s young 
dream, replete with the Icarian aspiration of youth, 
and ever hallowed in memory.” The author was evi- 
dently not deeply harrowed or stirred during his poet- 
days but his verses are cheerful and pleasant,— some- 
what didactic, perhaps, but showing care in construc- 
tion and refinement in taste. 

4‘ For the Country.’’ By Richard Watson Gilder. New 
York: The Century Company: 1897. 


5Echoes of Halcyon Days. By Maximus A. Lesser. 
Hartford: Truman Joseph Spencer: 1397. 
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OF better quality and of more intellectual insight 
are the verses which make up Frye’s 7he Substance of 
His House.‘ They are more somber in view but are 
not especially pessimistic. Is it because that particu- 
lar class of feelings has come to be associated with 
poetry that so much dreary verse is put upon the mar- 
ket? Or isit that it is easier to be melancholy about 
life than to be glad? It would seem the latter from 
the output. Mr. Frye, however, never loses his grip 
on his feelings. There is no indecorous outburst of 
grief or disappointment. Over his work there is 
always a repression that is almost artificial—as if 
he had thought so long and carefully over his phrase- 
ology that his spontaneity had suffered. This, how- 
ever, is not altogether a fault. It is really a comfort 
to come across so scholarly a book, and a pleasure to 
find a sonnet as good as the following, entitled 
“ Rest” :— 


Like one who wakens from a dreamless sleep. 

And hears the water dripping from the roof 

And sees running across the night’s black woof 
The silver threading of a star; while deep 
With peace his spirit lies and will not keep 

Grasp on the past that seems so far aloof 

Now when the day’s stern task and trying proof 
Uplift a space, and he has ceased to weep. 


As such an one awakens into calm; 
So would I waken one time after life, 
A single instant when death’s pangs are o’er 
To feel my utter freedom from the strife 
And my release from every fear of harm — 
Then turn into my sleep forever more. 


THE little volume entitled Somers and Other Verse* 
by Mrs. Isadore Baker contains between its paper covers 
some verse much better both in quality and in finish 
than that found in the more pretentious volumes. It 
is smooth and melodious, and not erratic or of uneven 
finish. 

‘LYMAN H. SPROULL is a Colorado poet, and his muse 
has caught some of the breezy openness and largeness 
of his mountains and cafions. He is very uneven, 
however, and often by a line or phrase or unfortunate 
word, destroys the effect of an otherwise acceptable 
poem. Colorado, too, is too far West to father a poet 
who pronounces cayofe in two syllables and spells 
pitions, pinions, 


SEVERAL volumes of verse have been received which 
do not seem to be entitied to individual treatment. 
They are all hopelessly mediocre, and except for the 
fact that they gave pleasure to their authors in the 


1The Substance of His House. Poems by Prosser Hall 
Frye. G. P. Putnam’s Sons: New York: 1896. 


2Sonnets and Other Verse. By Mrs. Isadore Baker. 
Iowa City: 1&96. 


_ 3Camp and Cottage. By Lyman H. Sproull. The Ed- 
itor Publishing Co.: Franklin, Ohio: 1896. 


writing have no real excuse for being. Most of them 
are merely rhythmic prose with a strain on much of 
the rhythm. Occasionally there is an oasis of real 
feeling or imagination, but not enough to entitle the 
author to characterization as a poet. Their titles are 
given below.* 


Educational Books 


Paciric Coast people have been spoiled so far as 
books on geology go by the work of Professor Joseph 
Le Conte. His books deal directly with our own 
region and its problems in so many of their illustra- 
tions, that we are apt to look with more languid eyes 
on other geologies. But there is more than that,- 
his writings are so filled with his own philosophic 
spirit and so clothed in his vivid literary style that 
the facts he tells are given a vital meaning. They 
are no longer simple, dry-as-dust bits of information, 
ticketed and put away in the proper pigeon hole of the 
memory, but they are parts of a great organic system, 
having relation to all that was and all that is. 

For this reason we find it hard to judge of Profes- 
sor Scott’s /ztroduction to Geology.° The significant 
facts of the science are all there, and all in their 
proper order and relation, but we miss the life. It is 
possible, no doubt, to read it into them, and knowing 
how to do this, to read with pleasure, but we do not 
see how any student, coming to this book as in reality 
an introduction, can find geology anything less dead 
than its fossils. The book has the materials of the 
science, but not the science itself. 

The illustrations should have a word of praise, they 
are carefully chosen and markedly good. 


Fragments of Roman Satire’ is of special interest 
and value to classical teachers and scholars. The se- 
lections are from Ennius, Lucilius, Varro, Petronius, 
Seneca, and Apuleius, authors less known and read 
than Horace, Persius, and Juvenal, in this interesting 
field of study, simply because their writings are not 
easily accessible. In this book we have a collection 
of rare fragments never before included in a single 
volume, and it is hoped the the survey of the rest of 
the field of Roman Satire may be helped by the publi- 


4Zenobia and Other Poems. By G. H. Thornton. Grif- 
fith Publishing Co.: San Francisco: 1897. 


Rosemary and Pansies. By Evol Rue. New York: 
Authors’ Publishing Association: 1897. 


Song and Fable. By Barton O. Aylesworth. The 
Kenyon Press: Des Moines: 1897. 


Laying the Hero to Rest. By Edward Doyle. Up Town 
Visitor Publishing Company: New York: 1897. 


5An Introduction to Geology. By William B. Scott. 
New York: The Macmillan Co.: 1897. 


6Fragments of Roman Satire. Selected and arranged 
by Elmer T. Merrill. American Book Company: New 
York 1897. Price 75 cents. 


























cation in this convenient and inexpensive form of 
selected portions of the work of the authors repre- 
sented. The text of the selections is from accepted 
editions and is printed from type which makes the 
page a delight to the student and booklover. 


Mr. LANGE has struck on some very good things in 
his series of Language Pamphlets, and perhaps the 
best of his points is his method of making the diffi- 
culties seem small by going into them gradually and 
with an air of confidence that inspires the learner. 
That is quite necessary in a book designed for home 
study and gives Mr. Lange’s work a decided merit. 
Spanish is so far the mother tongue of California, and 
a knowledge of its pronunciation at least so necessary 
in this State of Spanish names, that it should be given 
a much wider preference than is shown it in ourschools 
and academies. But, alas! it is not often taught, and 
even in the Universities it is rather sidetracked for 
French and German. For this reason Mr. Lange’s 
books for self instruction are of all the greater value. 


In the Putlic School Arithmetic,” the author has 
left the beaten track somewhat by re-arranging some 
of the topics and by presenting a new ‘terminology in 
a few places. In the latter respect, little is gained. 
In fact, the term, “Comparison of Numbers,” is an 
unfortunate substitution for the term, “ Analysis.” 
Too little space is given to the fundamental calcula- 
tions which involve about ninety-nine per cent of the 
practical computations of every day life, while too 
much is given to the subject of interest, under which 
title the author retains the rubbish, Brokerage, 
Stocks, etc., which have so long cumbered text-books 
to the useless confusion of students. Square Root is 
given its proper place following the four fundamental 
operations; and the subject of Mensuration is very 
happily confined to problems of surface measure. 


In the year 1894, startled and frightened by the 
everywhere increasing popularity of vertical penman- 
ship, and imagining that writers of the Spencerian 
school had fallen short in some particular which he 
could not discover, the author of the Farrian System 
f Penmanship® attempted to supply the deficiencies 
and atone for the short-comings of all of his pre- 
decessors and contemporaries. In doing so, he actually 
found material sufficient to fill a volume of 135 pages 
which he devotes to a discussion of every possible de- 
tail — details long since worn so threadbare as to tax 


IL_Lange’s Language Pamphlets. Introduction to Span 
ish By Louis Lange. The Pamphlet Publishing Com 
pany: Monterey: 1897. 


By J. A. McLellan, A. M. 
A. B. Macmillan Company 


2Public School Arithmetic. 
LL. D., and A. F. Ames, 
New York: 1897. 


Farrian System of Penmauship. J. W. Farr. 
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the most inventive and industrious patcher in his ef- 
forts at repairing. Then, lest there still be an obstin- 
ate doubting Thomas here and there, he makes the 
astounding discovery that “The chief difference in the 
two methods of writing is: That the former, the 
oblique, is written sloping (52°), while the latter method 
is made vertical (90°), making a difference of 38°.” 
So calling “all of the same faith and practise” to 
his aid, he marshals them around in front of his own 
inclination, and “ with a long pull and a strong pull, 
and a pull all together,” he pushes his system up on end 
and then very complacently says, in effect, to the writ- 
ing public: Now you can take your choice. Such is 
the ironical conclusion of the hopelessly discouraged. 


Briefer Notice 


EveRY boy in the land will be interested in the 
stories of Daniel Boone, the great hunter of Kentucky; 
John C. Frémont, the pathfinder; Kit Carson, the fam- 
ous hunter and scout; and Lewis and Clark, who ex- 
plored the great unknown country west of the Missis- 
sippi in 1804 and were the first white men who trav- 
eled down the Columbia river from its source to its 
mouth. These are briefly told in Stories of American 
Pioneers.* The book is printed on heavy calendered 
paper and is beautifully illustrated. 


In the Tideway” is a regulation English story with 
the “Macleod of Dare” plot modified to suit the Hebridean 
landscape and with other minor changes,— not how- 
ever omitting the drowning of the unhappy heroine. The 
Scotch of the book is not over hard for even an OVER- 
LAND critic to understand,— for it is to be expected 
that in the Hebrides one should sit to rest in “a bieldy 
bit by a burn,” whatever that may be. The power of 
Mrs. Steel’s Indian stories is, however, quite lacking. 


Books Received 


Round the Year in Myth and Song. By Florence 
Holbrook. New York: American Book Co.: 1897. 

The Mastery of Books. By Harry Lyman Koop- 
man. /éid 

Pennsylvania Reader. By Steven 0. Goho. /ézd. 

A Study of English Words. By J. H. Anderson. /d7d. 

The American Word Beok. By Calvin Patterson. 


Tbid, 
Natural Elementary Geography. By Jacques W. 
Redway, /é2/. 


Third Year in French. 

Students’ Manual of Physics. 
Tbid, 

The Kindergarten System. By Fanny Franks. Lon- 
don: Swan, Sonnenschein & Co.; Syracuse, N. Y.: C. 
W. Bardeen: 1897. 


By L. C. Lyons. /ézd. 
By LeRoy C. Cooley. 


4Stories of American Pioneers. Educational Publish- 


ing Company: San Francisco: 1897. 


%In the Tideway. By Flora Annie Steel. New York: 
The Macmillan Company: 1897. 
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Child Study for Schools. Maximilian P. A. Grosz- 
mann. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen: 1897. 

The Common School and the New Education. /d7d. 

The Creed of Lucius Annzus Seneca. By Virginia 
Beauchamp. did. 

In the Days of the Pioneers. By Edward S. Ellis. 
Philadelphia: Henry T. Coates & Co.: 1897. 

Hugh Wynne, Free Quaker. By Dr.S. Weir Mitchell. 
New York: The Century Co.: 1897. 

Captains Courageous. By Rudyard Kipling. /d7d. 

The Evolution of France Under the Third Republic. 
By Baron Pierre de Coubertin. Translated by Isabel 
F. Hapgood. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.: 
1897. 

The Ring and the Book. By Robert Browning. 
Edited by Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clark. /é7d. 

The Divine Comedy of Dante. Translated by Rev. 
Henry F. Cary. Edited by Oscar Kuhns. /dii. 

Mer I Have Known. By Dear Farrar. /di. 

Ballads of Yankee Land. By William Edward Pen- 
ney. /did. : 

Yermah the Dorado. By Frona Eunice Wait. San 
Francisco: William Doxey: 1897. 

‘A Manual of German Orthography and Phonology. 
By George Hempl. Boston: Ginn & Co.: 1897. 

Higher Arithmetic. By W. W. Bemans.  /éid. 

An Open-Eyed Conspiracy. By William Dean How- 
ells. New York: Harper & Brothers: 1897. 

My Studio Neighbors. By William Hamilton Gib- 
son. did. 

The Italians of Today. By René Bazin. Translated 
by William Marchant. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co.: 1897. 

Journeys Through France. By H. A. Taine. /é¢d. 

Diana Victrix. By Florence Converse. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 1897. 

Poems now first collected. By Edmund Clarence 
Stedman. /did. 

The Story of an Untold Love. By Paul Leicester 
Ford. /éid. 

Gleanings in Buddha Fields. By Lafcadio Hearn. 
Tbid. 

Three Partners By Bret Harte. /did. 

The Mneid of Virgil (Students’ Edition). By Chris- 
topher Pearse Cranch. /éz. 

Un Drama Nuevo. By Don Joaquin Estébanez. 
New York: William R. Jenkins: 1897. 

A Son of the Old Dominion. By Mrs. Burton Har- 
rison. Boston: Lamson, Wolffe & Co.: 1897. 

Pacific Shores. By Oliver Optic. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard: 1898. For sale in San Francisco by Whit- 
aker & Ray Co. 

At the Front. By Oliver Optic. /éc:. 

Guarding the Border. By Everett T. Tomlinson. /é7d¢ 

An Oregon Boyhood. By Louis Albert Banks. /é2:. 

Her Place in the World. By Amanda M. Douglas. 
Lbid. 

Exiled from Two Lands. By Everett T. Tomlinson. 
lbid. 

The Boom of a Western City. By Ellen J. Cooley. 
Tbid. 

The Campion Diamonds. By Sophie May. /é7d. 

A Question of Damages. By T. J Trowbridge. /é7:/. 

The Happy Six. By Penn Shirley. /é¢:. 

Beside Old Hearthstones. Abram English Brown 
LTbia, 

Queer Janet. By Grace Le Baron. § //ic. 

On Plymouth Rock. By Samuel Adams Drake. /éid. 

The District School as It Was. By Clifton Johnson. 
Tbid. 


Dreams in Homespun. By Sam Walter Foss. /di. 

The Spinning Wheel at Rest. By Edward Augustus 
Jenks. /did. 

Isidra. By William Steel. New York: F. Tennyson 
Neely: 1897. 

The New Man. By Ellis Paxson Oberholtzer. Phil- 
adelphia: The Levytype Company: 1897. 

Seraphita. By Honoré de Balzac. Translated by 
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J. M. Dent & Co.: New York: The Macmillan Co.: 
1897. For sale in San Francisco by William Doxey. 

Lost Illusions. /d7d. 

History of Early Christain Literature. By Gustav 
Kruger. Translated by Rev. Charles R. Gillett. /di. 

Life Histories of American Insects. By Clarence 
Moore Weed. /did. 

The Faerie Queen. (Book I.) By Edmund Spenser. 
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Constable & Co.; New York: The Macmillan Co.: 
1897. For sale in San Francisco by A. M Robertson. 

The Odysseys of Homer. Translated by George 
Chapman. (Two volumes.) /é7:/. 

Bacon’s Essays. /d¢d. 

French Practical Course. By Jules Magnenat. New 
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San Francisco by William Doxey. 
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A. F. Ames. /éi¢. For sale in San Francisco by A. M. 
Robertson. 

From the Land of the Snow Pearls. By Ella Hig- 
ginson. /did. 
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The Secret of Saint Florel. By John Berwick. /é7/. 

Lourdes. By Emile Zola. (Two volumes.) /did. 

The Statue in the Air. By Caroline Eaton Le Conte. 
lbid, 
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ward §. Holden. San Francisco: C. A. Murdock & Co.: 
1897. 

A Garrison Tangle. By Captain Charles King. New 
York: F. Tennyson Neely: 1897. 

The Malachite Cross. By Frank H. Norton. /éid. 

Urania. By Camille Flammarion. /é7:. 

The Golden Crocodile. By F. Mortimer Trimmer. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers: 1897. 

The History of the Lady Betty Stair. By Molly 
Elliott Seawell. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons: 
1897. 

Thomas and Matthew Arnold. By Sir-Joshua Fitch. 
lbid. 

The Express Messenger and Other Stories of the 
Rail. By Cy Warman. /did. 

Glismont. By Edda Lythwynn. Chicago: H. J. 
Smith & Simon: 1897. 

Wolfville. By Alfred Henry Lewis. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Co.: 1897. 

The Story of Ab. By Stanley Waterloo. Chicago: 
Way & Williams: 1897. 

15th Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology. 
1893-94. J.W. Powell, Director. Washington, D.C.; 
Government Printing Office: 1897. 





























A NEW charge against the English sparrow has just 
been added to an already long list. Ina bulletin issued 
by the Entomological Division of the Department of 
Agriculture by Mr. L. D. Howard, attention is drawn 
to the white-marked tussock moth (Orgvia /eucos- 
tigma), and the injury it is working among the foliage 
trees of Eastern cities. It appears that the vast mul- 
tiplication of these caterpillars began with the intro- 
duction of the English sparrow. 


This bird has well-nigh exterminated other caterpil- 
lars which used to compete with the “tussocks” for a 
livelihood on the trees; it will not touch the hair-pro- 
tected “ tussocks ” itself, but it has largely driven out 
the native birds which used to feed on them. ’ 


All things that live have fleas to bite ’em; 
And these again have lesser fleas, and so ad infinitum. 


A fresh illustration of the truth of this is furnished 
by this same tussock moth. The bristles which serve 
to protect the caterpillar from the sparrow as the 
spines of a porcupine protect their owner from the 
attacks of soft-mouthed animals, offer little hindrance 
to the attacks of insects, some of which prick holes in 
the body of the caterpillar and lay their eggs there. 
Soon these eggs are hatched, and the resulting larve 
immediately begin to feed on the body of their unwil- 
ling hosts, who of course promptly die. The murder- 
ous little grub then finishes his repast at leisure, and 
starts out on an independent career. But he does not 
get far before he is attacked in precisely the same way 
as his mother assailed the tussock caterpillar. No less 
than thirteen species of minute four-winged insects 
are on the lookout for him, as he tries to creep out 
of the skeleton of his victim; and he considers himself 
lucky if an egg or two is not laid in his own hide. If 
it is, he promptly succumbs to the newly hatched sec- 
ondary larva, who cleans him out with the skill of a 
faro dealer. But the cycle of conflict and slaughter 
is not yet complete. . Two species of still smaller in- 
sects are on the look-out for just such a place as the 
joints of his scaly armor in which to lay their eggs; and, 
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mite as he is, he knows enough to avoid them when- 
ever possible. But he cannot always escape; for his 
enemies are as watchful as an old hen looking for a 
quiet place in which to raise her brood. If he does 
get caught, a single little puncture cuts him off in the 
flower of his youth, and his mother, in the caverns of 
the bark of an elm, will wait for him in vain. Per- 
haps his death is avenged by an insect still smaller 
than the one which killed him; but there is a limit 
even to the penetrative power of the best microscope; 
and if he has an avenger, it is too minute for us to see. 
It is an interesting finale to this chapter of slaughter 
to learn that at least eleven species of insects are on 
the look-out for the bodies of the slain, and every part, 
even to the unseen claws, teeth, and hair, is turned to 
some use in the insect economy, just as is done on a 
larger scale at the Chicago stock yards and slaughter 
pens. 


THE Putnams announce among their forthcoming 
holiday books, Astoria: or, Anecdotes of an Enter- 
prise Beyond the Rocky Mountains, by Washington 
Irving, Tacoma Edition, in two volumes, uniform in 
style with the previous holiday editions of Irving. The 
edition is to be printed from new plates and is prom- 
ised to be the most sumptuous presentation of 4s- 
ever issued. It is to be embellished with 
borders in colors specially designed by Margaret Arm- 
strong. The photogravure illustrations have been 
specially prepared by the well-known artists, R. F. 
Zogbaum, F. 8. Church, C. Harry Eaton, J. C. Beard, 
and others. 


toria 


SoME instructive experiments on the effects of 
weather upon vegetation have just been made public 
in a lecture to an English naturalists’ society by Mr. 
John Clayton. The effects of sunshine are of special 
interest to Californians: — 

Of twelve bean-plants, as like as possible in size and 


health, six were placed in the ground where they would 
catch all the sunshine of the day; the other six were 
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sheltered by a boarding which effectually prevented any 
rays from falling upon them. When freshly gathered 
in October the weight of beans and pods grown in sun- 
shine was more than three times as great as in the case 
of those grown in the shade (99:29), while the weight 
of the dry beans was in a similar proportion (16:5). 
The experiment was continued in succeeding years. 
Thus in 1892 the fresh weight of beans and pods grown 
from the sunshine-grown seeds of 1891 was half as 
much again, as in the case of plants from shade-grown 
seeds —all being grown in sunshine and under pre- 
cisely similar conditions in the second year. In the 
fourth year plants with an exclusively shady ancestry 
produced flowers, but failed to mature fruit. 


If such striking differences are possible in a com- 
paratively sunless climate like that of England, how 
much greater would they be in a land of perennial sun- 
shine like ours. A series of experiments conducted on 
similar lines at some of our numerous experimental 
stations would have more than a scientific value; they 
would serve to show the excellence of the California 
climate in a way that appeals to many people who are 
not convinced except by the cold logic of figures. 


SuRELY the old saying “of making many books 
there is no end” is receiving fresh exemplification in 
these days. A look at our “Books Received” column, 
which however covers more than a single month ow- 
ing to the crowding of previous numbers, amply 
proves this. And the beauty of the situation is that 
this great mass of literature is not trashy, but con- 
tains a large proportion of books by the best writers. 
Old favorites are brought out anew, glorified by the 
results of modern art processes and achievements in 
typography and binding, and the new books are 
largely on serious subjects. 


CHAMPAGNIZED Milk. “M. Cassius has patented a 
process,” says Cosmos (Paris, August 7), “for the 
sterilization of all fermentible liquids by means of 
compressed oxygen. To sterilize liquids such as wine, 
milk, beer, liquors, etc., it suffices to subject these 
liquids, ina closed vessel, to a current of gaseous 
oxygen, proportioning the volume of gas to the quality 
and quantity of liquid to be (sterilized. All liquids 
thus treated can be preserved indefinitely. 

“The inventor applies this process to milk, which, 
according to him, can thus be kept fresh indefinitely; 
if the results [correspond with the inventor’s hopes 
the discovery is a valuable one. for hitherto the 


preservation of pure milk is a problem that has been 
solved very imperfectly. 
“Tn any case the process enables us to prepare a 
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very healthful and agreeable drink, ‘champagnized’ 
milk. 

“The milk to be champagnized must first be 
skimmed to prevent the formation of clots during the 
process. Then the necessary sweetening is added, 
and the desired flavor, and the whole is placed ina 
closed vessel. The sterilization is then accomplished 
by means of a current of oxygen gas, and then the 
champagnization by the introduction into the vessel 
of the necessary amount of carbonic-acid gas. The 
drink thus prepared is extremely refreshing, healthful, 
and of an exquisite flavor, and adds to these advan- 
tages that of keeping fresh indefinitely.” 


Hygienic Value of Singing. 


IN a recent number of a German journal devoted 
to laryngology Dr. Barth has an article discussing the 
utility of singing from a hygienic point of view. 
Every bodily organ is strengthened by exercise; sing- 
ers exercise their lungs more than other people; 
therefore, he says, we find that singers have the 
strongest and soundest lungs. The average man takes 
into his lungs 3,200 cubic centimetres of air at a 
breath, while professional singers take in 4,000 to 
5,000. The tenor Gunz was able to fill his lungs at 
one gasp with air enough to suffice for the singing 
of the whole of Schumann’s song, “The 
Lily,” and one of the old Italian sopranists was able 
to trill up and down the chromatic scale two octaves 
in one breath. 

A singer not only supplies his lungs with more 
oxygen than other persons do, but he subjects the 
muscles of his breathing apparatus to a course of 
most beneficial gymastics. Almost all the muscles 
of the neck and chest are involved in these gymnas- 
The habit of deep breathing cultivated by 
singers enlarges the chest capacity and gives to 
singers that erect and imposing attitude which is so 
desirable and so much admired. The ribs, too, are 
rendered more elastic, and singers: do not, in old age, 
suffer from the breathing difficulties to which others 
are so much subject. 


Rose, The 


tics. 


By exercising so many muscles, 
singing furthermore improves the appetite, most 
vocalists being noted for their inclination to good 
meals. The nose of a singer is kept in a healthy 
condition by being constantly needed for breathing 
purposes, the injurious mouth-breathing so much in- 
dulged in by others being impossible in this case. 
That the ear, too, is cultivated, need not be added. 
In short, there is hardly any kind of gymnastics that 
exercises and benefits so many organs as singing does. 




















